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AFTER MANY DAYS. 




CHAPTER I. 

I 

THB nrVALID's OORNEB. i 

'* The world hath many a piomue 
To beguile the blithe and young, 
But to you the world is honest, 
It has ceased to promise long." 

JLICE, I saw those lights on the mountain 
again last night," said Sidney Wayland, 
as he came in from a walk one bracing 
March morning. ''I mean to ride over there this 
afternoon with Madge, and see if I cannot settle the 
question as to what and where they are.'' 

" I wish you would, Sidney," said his sister. " It 
would quite relieve my mind of these ever-changing 
fancy pictures of the people in those two houses. I 
am longing to know the reality now. It will be too 
bad, however, if you come back with a description that 
will take aU the beauty out of my romances." 

" It's more than likely I shall," said the young man, 
laughing. ''Tou and Madge have built such fairy 
lodges on that mountain side, and linked them in such 
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s 

a beautiful friendship, that unless the truth is told 
ohniif fi>PTr> oQQjj^ yQ« ,^.:ti never want to hear it." 
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" Yes, we wiU 1 " exclaimed Madge, from the sunny 
window-seat where she sat at her embroidery. " Re^ 
member, my matter-of-fact brother, how papa last night 
demolished the most prosaic of all your theories. I 
shall not be afraid now to examine into the subject, 
since he proved they were not two rival charcoal pits, 
as you have pretended to suppose." 

"Let him laugh, Madge," said Alice; "we all know 
that human hearts are beating in those lonely forests, 
and human hands have kindled those fires all through 
this dreary winter." 

" And that is enough to interest you," said Sidney, 
turning to the sofa where Alice was lying. " It is well 
we have you fast in this old home comer, or you 
would take to yourself wings and soar nobody knows 
how far in your merciful speculations.*' 

A shadow flitted over the face of the invalid sister 
thus tenderly Mdressed. Her feet, once so swift to 
carry out the loving impulses of her heart, had been 
fettered by incurable disease for several years, till now 
so natural did it seem for the household to find her in 
that familiar place, so constant was the smile that 
brightened it for them all, that they had come to think 
of her as dead to aU the hopes and fears of those who 
have a life of activity yet before them. 

But life for Alice Wayland had not passed into that 
beautiful dream of peace in which she seemed to live. 
A restlessness possessed her soul at times, of which 
none ever knew but God, and the pang that always 
came at the mention of her helpless condition, was 
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even now troubling a heart that seemed so quiet under 
His hand. 

" Let me draw your sofa nearer the window, Alice," 
said her brother, unconscious of the pain he had given 
her. " There now ! you can see the direction I mean 
to take. There's a faint line like a break in the woods 
running along under the bare spot on old Sachusung. 
That must be a road, and there, about half way down 
its side, below those cedars that notch themselves 
against the sky, you can just see a dark brown spot 
which I take for a house. If it had been white we 
should have discovered it long ago. My glass brings 
it out quite plainly." 

" I can see it," said Alice. " How far away it looks 
even in this clear air ! You must get off early so as to 
come back with your story before night has settled on 
the grim old mountain. It must be two miles away from 
here, as a bird flies, and nobody knows how much 
farther by a winding road. Papa could tell you all 
about it, no doubt ; he often has patients up 
there." 

" To think of asking a doctor the way into Arcadia ! 
How commonplace you are ! Why, Alice, you may be 
thankful if you ever see Madge again without a crook 
in her hand, and sheep in flocks about her. She can 
put away her worsted now and speculate in wool in 
original packages." 

"Nevertheless, Sidney," said Alice, laughing, "I 
shall expect you both home at sunset, and unless you 
have engaged a balloon for the journey, you had better 
see that Jersey is caught for an early start this after- 
noon," 
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It was one of the 

" First mild days in March, 
Each moment brighter than before.** 

Alice, lying on her sofa, could look off over the beauti- 
ful valley between her hill-top home and the mountain 
whose ever-green crest cut a sharp outline against the 
western sky. The snow was lying in patches here and 
there over the fields and in the shady hollows, but the 
little stream that watered the meadows in the fore- 
ground was rejoicing in its escape from icy fetters, and 
already gleamed along between its shrubby banks like 
a messenger of returning life. A few more such sunny 
days and spring would indeed be there. Her joyous 
light was shining up into the heavens now, as she came 
northward over the hills, and the barren landscape 
would soon awake from its long sleep with sweet 
responsive smiles for the love that had warmed its 
pulses into play once more. Alice never wearied of 
tlus picture constantly before her. "Day unto day 
uttered speech, and night unto night showed know- 
ledge " to this gentle student of nature. 

She had been watching the strange lights on the 
mountain for months before the family became iiiterested 
in her discovery. They varied so in brightness and 
duration, and their periods of display seemed at first so 
irregular, that it was some time after general curiosity 
was roused before Alice could find any hint of system 
in what she had decided were signal lights. 

The sad thoughts unknown to all around her filled 
many such lonely hours and darkened her spirit. She 
was looking out on life as any woman might, whose 
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noble and loving nature craved exercise and expansion 
for all its powera. 

Few were more fitted to load in every department of 
a woman's life than Alice Wayland. Her mind, like a 
dwelling with all its windows open to the day, took in 
the truth on every side. She sought to build all her 
estimates of hfe and its surroundings upon those sure 
foundations for which we often search so wearily and 
dig so deep. The strength of such a nature must be 
shown in a heart full of all generous impulses. Alice 
was a true woman. Even in her captivity, her influence 
was felt by those around her. Sheltered and petted as 
she was, the family could not keep their burdens out of 
her "cage," as she playfully called the simny comer 
where her sofa stood. Her father's cares and perplexi- 
ties generally found their way there, before they wore 
away from his mind; though the good doctor theorized 
very often, and emphatically too, on the necessity of 
freedom from all care to aA invalid, yet in practice he 
fell quite short as far as this patient of his was con- 
cerned. No counsel had so strengthened her brother's 
vacillating purposes for good as her's. The moulding 
of Madge's girlhood (for Alice was five years older 
than her sister, and they were motherless), had come 
entirely on her. In her own quiet way she was plan- 
ning and thinking for all, and often left each one 
unconscious of what had at last* decided them. 

All this was power. But still she was restless. She 
could look through Madge's eyes upon a different life, 
if "it brought her that sympathy she craved but might 
never know. She was willing to take the bitter with the 
sweet — joys and sorrows — could the cup be offered her. 
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Madge seemed to feel that her sister, in some angelic 
way she had hardly thought how, lived without the 
hopes and fears of ordinary woman-kind, and so could 
open her heart about her own plans with scarcely a 
thought of the pain the contrast might inflict. She 
had already wandered in heart from the old home 
nest. Alice had for months filled but a second place 
in her affections. She did not think this could ever 
be when Clement Mason first told her his love, but as 
she came to know more of her own heart and his, it 
was as evident to herself as it was to others. 

He had just left her for a long course of study 
abroad, hoping to come back some day a full-fledged 
physician and take her to an ideal home. Madge had 
never been noted for her application before — ^indeed, 
she had given her older sister considerable uneasiness 
on that account ; but these days of absence caused so 
great a development of that faculty that it was decided, 
in a family council held about this time, that all she 
had needed before was a strong enough motive for 
energy. The foreign correspondence was giving the 
post-office at Stanbury Hill quite an impetus. Day 
after day Alice saw that the old home IrTe that had 
just become so rounded and complete by her sister's 
care and sympathy, was now but a stepping-stone to 
something more — a real life of which this was but an 
all-absorbing dream. 

Since the two sisters had come to talk all this over, 
as they often had by the fireside that winter, Alice 
began to question her heart more deeply than she 
ever had before. "What was I made for? Am I 
carrying out the full purpose of such a life as mine \ " 
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It was a sifting process. Early companionsliip had 
been broken in upon. A calm estimate of life had 
showed her there was nothing sure in it but change. 
Was there no satisfying portion? Ko rock upon 
which her affections might centre) In her deep 
inqidry for this she came to see that even Madge, 
restful and joyous as she was, had need of a still 
firmer foundation for a peace that should stand for 
time and eternity. 

She had struggled, too, with thoughts of God. He 
had entered into all her views of life as an awful 
mysterious power, but lately He had shone out as 
a being of infinite love and purity. But He was very 
far away. Ab she studied His attributes the thought 
of Him filled her souL Day after day she pored over 
her little Bible, and had learned enough from its pages 
to give her a very precious estimate of Jesus and the 
life His faithful children may lead. Yet she had not 
found Him. He seemed farther and farther away from 
her longing heart as the knowledge of herself increased. 
Though she sought by watchfulness over word and 
thought and deed to win His approving smile, hor 
prayers and efforts had been in vain. She addressed 
Him daily as the only Saviour of the world ; she did 
not expect Him to be h&r Saviour until she had in 
some way made herself presentable to Him. 

Every influence in Alice Wayland's home was bear- 
ing her out in this mistaken view of Christ and salva- 
tion. Her father's morality was of the strictest kind, 
and satisfied him and his children much better than 
the professions of religion made by most of his neigh- 
bours. But while Alice was striving to walk in his 
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steps and attain the peace the fancied he possessed* the 
Holy Spirit was showing her the great depths of her 
own soul, and leading her more and more to despair of 
satisfying God's claims upon her by any righteousness 
of her own. 

Mrs. Wayland had died when her children were 
young, leaving behind her at the last a few words of 
precious testimony for Jesus. Her husband's objec- 
tions to any expression of religious hope had sealed 
her lips till then, and they could all remember how 
strangely her words had sounded in their unaccus- 
tomed eais, when she at last gave utterance to the 
faith and peace that filled her soul; and what a 
silence had followed that story when her voice passed 
out of their prayerless home ! 

This vague memory was lingering with Alice as a 
beautiful glimpse of the sort of soul she longed for, 
and each day increased her desire for communion with 
just such a friend as her sainted mother would have 
been. 



CHAPTER II. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

'' 'Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world." 




HE 8im was just sinking behind the moun- 
tain, as Alice caught the sound of wheels 
along the carriage way. A moment more, 
and the top of Sidney's long whip upon the glass 
aroused her, and Jersey's black face was looking in at 
the window, while Madge's lively expostulations about 
" going into the house that way " were near enough to 
break up the deepest reverie. Her face, as she came in 
rosy with the &esh evening air, was like an enlivening 
breath from the wild breezy roads she had been riding 
over. 

" You seem to have been having a good time," said 
Alice, as the little party came in. " Have you been 
out, too, papa, searching for our castles in the air?" 

"Yes, daughter," said the doctor, heartily, as he 
blmight his favourite arm-chair dose before the blazing 
fire. " We had a most fortunate meeting up there in 
Gregory's Woods; fortunate for these youngsters, I 
assure you. I had just made a delightful discovery. 
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I don't know^ after all, but there may be something in 
these new-fangled notions about mental affinities and 
mesmeric attractions !" 

The doctor never could tell a story until he had settled 
himself to its full enjoyment. So he pounded away at 
the fire till the whole blazing fabric needed recon- 
struction, and that work so occupied the energies of 
his mind and body, that Alice's curiosity had to abide 
its time or turn to other sources for information. 

" Father," said she, laughing, " before you dig out 
that monstrous black log, please tell me what you dis- 
covered. I'm aching to hear." 

He turned round, with tongs in hand : " Til give 
you the credit, daughter, for being a ' master hand,' aa 
Patty says, at drawing fancy pictures. Those signal 
lights meant all you thought." 

" Please give the reality, sir I Don't interrupt him, 
Sidney, till it's time to put some flourishes into the 
story." 

"It's all flourishes, Alice. I'm brimming with 
enthusiasm." 

" All the more reason, then, why I should look to 
father for the plain, unvarnished truth." 

" "Well, my daughter," said the doctor, giving tiie 
Are a tremendous thrust that sent a thousand sparks 
dancing up the chimney, " I was sent for this noon to 
visit a patient in one of those very houses Sidney and 
Madge set out to find (it was the one he pointed out to 
you this morning). I suppose if I had not met them 
they would have been meandering around there yet, 
for they were taking a straight course, going over tho 
top of the mountain," 
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" Now, father^ you know we were misdirected ! " 
exclaimed Madge, pleadingly. 

" Just so ; it was a great compliment to your pene- 
tration, my dear," said the doctor, turning quietly to 
Alice, " to act upon the supposition that you had been 
seeing through the top of old Sachusung all winter ! 
But let me go on with my story. As I was saying, 
I caught these young people going away from the 
pleasantest home and most interesting family, in all 
this region (unless it is my own, he added). I never 
expected to find an old friend upon that mountain- 
side J but the fact is that an old college chum of mine, 
Dick Grordon, whom I haven't seen or heard of for 
twenty years, has been living there for six months in 
sight of my own windows, and I never knew it till 
this afternoon. Too bad ! too bad ! It's such a waste 
of time to lose such opportunities." 

"We did not lose any time when we found the way, 
however," said Madge. " Papa took us right back and 
introduced us, and they seem like old Mends already. 
I know you will like them, sister. They are coming 
over very soon to see y«u." 

" You must give me a place in this dialogue, Madge, 
or Alice won't come to anything like an understanding 
of the case ; " so, drawing up his chair closer, Sidney 
proceeded telling off the divisions of his story on his 
fingers as they came. 

" First, we came to a great, old stone house, built 
when "Washington was in long clothes. It's the one 
old Gregory lived in years ago, but it's been mended 
up and aired since then. It has been barricaded with 
evergreens and overrun with vines. When you are 
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once inside the old castle, its windows are all birds 
and Howers, and the rooms are all books and pictures. 
The house is warmed by great roaring wood-fires, as 
bright and sparkling as the people that sit around 
theuL 

'' Secondly, the master, a great Scotchman, thatched 
with light hair, and eyes that look you through at a 
glance. How he strides about ! He's like a king ! 
You should have seen father and him together I It 
was the second time he'd been there, you know, and yet 
he and Mr. Gordon had gone so deep into the musty 
records of the past, that we actually had to bore for him 
when it was time to go. He's off again in the same 
direction, I'm thinking. See what a reverie he's in !" 

" Never mind, Sidney, let me hear about the young 
people." 

" lanust proceed methodically, and introduce you to 
Mrs. Gordon first. She is a pale-faced, little lady, who 
has ' flitted,' as the Scotch say, so often from one home 
to another, that I think (judging from her faint-pro- 
testing kind of a smile) she won't make but one move 
more, and that will be beyond the stars her husband is 
writing about." 

" So he is a writer, is he 1" 

" Yes," said the doctor, roused from his dream by 
Alice's voice ; " Dick Gordon always went about with 
his head in the clouds. He has a study in the attic, 
with a great window looking over this way. The light 
you saw was there — ^at least ojie of them." 

"That brings up the young people again," said 
Sidney, taking up the thread of his story. "It's 
lonely up there, as you might know ; but a mUo away, 
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south-easterly on another and lower ledge of the moun- 
tain, there is a family named Wilder, with whom the 
Gordons are on terms of the closest intimacy (I remem- 
ber, now, that I hav'e heard about them before). They 
bought that old place in order to live near them. In 
fact they have an alliance in prospect between Mi'js 
Elsie Gordon and somebody there whom they call 
George Wilder, which has made me low-spirited ever 
since the meek little mamma. announced it." 

"But you haven't described all the people — Miss 
Elsie, for instance," interrupted Alice. 

" How can I, when you all run off on tangents ! Miss 
Elsie isn't what I call pretty, but she would dazzle a 
fellow into forgetting it though." 

"I suppose your ride home has given you time 
enough to recover yourself, Sidney, or you couldn't 
come to that decision." 

" Kot at all. Father and Madge have been discussing 
and dissecting the Gordons all the way home ; and in 
the course of their arguments, I awoke to the fact that 
Miss Elsie isn't pretty. But you'll like her, I know. 
She's clear-headed and warm-hearted, and for the rest 
you must see her for yourself. But there are more 
Gordons than one. There's Aubrey, who goes down to 
the city every day with his prospective brother-in-law, 
and links the family to the great outside world. We 
saw his picture in the costume of his clan. Then there's 
Sybil, a shade younger than Miss Elsie, and more Scotch 
by a trifle ; then Ernest, a bright little fellow, made to 
fit his name, who was bom at sea about twelve years 
ago, and never should have left it. Myra, the youngest, 
took my fancy more than any Gordon of them alL" 
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" A very satisfactory account for you, Sidney," said 
Alice. " !N'ow for an explanation of those signal lights. 
That's what I'm waiting for. I should think Madge 
would have been particular to find out all about them." 

" Here she comes to speak for herself. Madge, how 
about those wonderful lights 1 I heard you putting 
Miss Sybil through a course of questions on that 
subject." 

" Yes," said the young lady. " It's just as we ima- 
gined it to be. The young people of the two houses 
meet two evenings in a week to read and sing together, 
sometimes oftener. The way between them, either by 
a path they have made through the woods, or by the 
public road, is so lonely, and even dangerous at times, 
that their anxious parents have contrived a plan that 
serves the double purpose of relieving each other's minds 
when their children are crossing firom one house to the 
other, and keeping up a closer neighbourhood feeling in 
their mountain solitude. 

"They have each two great reflectors attached to 
lamps put on revolving stands before a window in the 
upper and lower stories of each house. The young 
ladies took me up to their father's study to see the con- 
trivance. When, for instance, the Gordons leave home 
for Wildercliffe, a light blazes out of Mr. Gordon's study 
window to say they have started. It bums until they 
have reached their destination, and then the Wilders 
light up and signal back till Mr. Gordon's light swings 
round and goes out. Then their own swings back twice 
in token of recognition, and goes out too, till it's time 
for the visitors to leave, when they light up again, and 
repeat the whole performance. 
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" If they should be too long on the way, or an acci- 
dent should be feared, they light up both lamps to say, 
* What's the matter?' They have a good many other 
little ins and outs in their plan to express other things. 
I should thilik, &om something that Mr. Gordon said to 
Elsie in a teasing way, that Mr. Wilder sometimes finds 
it necessary to telegraph to his mother when he goes oil 
to the Craig instead of going straight home from the 
Eailway Station, and has some signals of his own. I 
am all curiosity now to get acquainted with those 
people." 

"TheWflders?" 
"Yes." 

" You must go soon, Madge," said her father. " You 
will no doubt find them acquaintances worth cultivating, 
or Mr. Gordon wouldn't trouble his philosophical head 
about them. He has not much love for his race, gene- 
raUy." 

" I wonder we have not heard of them before. Don't 
they attend Stanbury Church ?" inquired Alice. 

The doctor shook his head. ^'That's a place Mr. 
Gordon cares very little about ; and I suppose his chil- 
dren are like him. They have gone about the world too 
much to be very precise in' their notions about such 
things. It's likely the Wilders are on the same plan. 
* Birds of a feather,' etc., you know." 

Mr. Gordon had indeed been a wanderer. His first 
recollection was of a sad parting between his parents 
and old friends and ne^hbours in Scotland, when they 
left a humble home among its " birks and knowes," and 
crossed the sea to the New World. 
There his mother, an intelligent and God-fearing 
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woman, after toiling awhile among the discouiagementa 
of a newly-settled countrj, divppeu. her work with uui 
brief time to pray for the little ones she left behind 
her. 

'' I canna see the way the Lord will take wi' yon all, 
Jamie/' she said to her weeping husband, when she 
W3S dying \ " but one thing I know, it'll be a quid way 
to keep His covenant with us, and bring the bairns 
hame." 

''Jamie" had now been in heaven for years, and 
''the baimies " had all found the good Shepherd and 
His fold but one. Bichard, the eldest^ an unusually 
active and intelligent boy, had found a home with a 
rich and childless unde, who gave him every advantage 
this world can afford, but kept &om him, as far as 
example and precept could, the one thing needful The 
only duties recognized in that house were energy and 
common sense. The boy grew up seemingly without a 
trace of his parents' faith in his heart But the end 
was not yet. 

When this unde died, rich in this world's rewards, 
young Grordon, as his only heir, had abundant means to 
gratify to the fullest extent the sdentific and literary 
inclinations that had been so carefully fostered. There 
was scarcely a comer of the earth he had not visited ; 
and as his children said, "Papa acts sometimes as 
though he felt cramped on this planet, and stands on 
tiptoe to get into Jupiter, and circumnavigate there." 

He found time, however, some twenty-five years 
before, to lay si^e to the heart of an English girl he 
met in India, and bore her off with him in triumph 
firom land to land. Every continent had been honoured 
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as the birth-place of one of his children. Aubrey Tras 
a native Egyptian, and Elsie first saw the light in a 
bungalow of Hindostan. Sybil was' bom in Germany 
some twenty years before we meet her on Grordon's 
Craig. Ernest was a child of the sea; and last and 
least was little Myra, the family pet, who came in time 
to endear an American home to her travel-wearied 
mother. 

It was on one of those long, monotonous voyages around 
the Cape, so much more common years ago than now, 
that the Gordons and Wilders met for the first time. 
George and Elsie were scarcely more than children 
then, but a friendship began on shipboard that their 
parents hoped might last through all the journey ot 
life. 




CHAPTER III. 

% 

WILDERCLIFFE. 

<* Not even the tenderest heart and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh." 

|R WAYLAND resided on Stanbury Hill. 
Life flowed on very peacefully in the little 
village that had given this elevation its 
name ! Even the new railroad that two years before 
had been pushed through the sleepy fields and 
meadow-lands of the valley at its foot, had not 
succeeded in waking up many new enterprises, un 
less it might be the building of some fences to keep 
the cattle off the track of the inexorable engine, and a 
station house to shelter the few passengers who were 
dropped or picked up as it rushed through. 

But there are degrees of seclusion scarcely appreciable 
to those accustomed to the artificial life of our crowded 
cities. The good people of Stanbury Hill used to look 
in winter across their trim garden slopes and the peace- 
ful meadows beyond to the mountains, brown and 
shaggy, with a feeling somewhat akin to pity for the 
inhabitants of so wild a district. But when old Sacha- 
«un£f was lying back in the sunshine, as it was now. 
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waiting with dreamy smiles the sure apprpach of Spring, 
one might feel that even there a heart in sympathy 
with nature might find in the solitude of its woods a 
compaoionship that God*s children should never under- 
value. How soon would every leaf and blossom betray 
His loving touch ! life unwatched and uncared for, 
in myriad fonns, was astir in the forest. Great ledges 
of granite, seamed and scarred through many a stormy 
century, went shelving down to the mountain's foot, 
and trees that might have sickened and died in other 
hands, had wrestled here with mother earth and gained 
a foothold and sustenance by the faithful exercise of a 
patience that seemed almost like instinct. Tliey were 
clinging to the rocks with gnarled and mossy roots, or 
springing in clefts, rigid and insensible to the higher 
life that was waking with a thrill within their iron 
clasp. 

'But we linger by the way since we left the village 
behind. A road, skirting one of those wood-fringed 
precipices, branches off from the one explored not long 
before by our young friends, Sidney and Madge, and 
went winding on and up among the chestnut groves 
until with a ^tisfied curve it led one out on the broad 
shelf of Wildercliffe. How open to the great over- 
arching sky it seemed when passing from the shadowy 
aisles of the forest, the eye fell upon the landscape 
stretching away to the glittering line of the sea, where 
heaven and earth were meeting in the blue and cloudy 
distance. 

All of this airy table-land, an acre or more in extent, 
was turfed with exquisite care up to the very rocks that 
frowned behind it. ^And here, among a few oaks and 
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evergreens, that seemed to liave been waiting for a cen- 
tury to shelter just such a broad roof as this, rose a 
pleasant mansion, tinted like the cliff itself, with wide 
verandahs looking eastward, and clustered chimney tops 
that told of good cheer within* 

I do not think the road ever went by this sunny 
breadth of greenery. If it did, it must have turned 
again to take its beauty from another point and come 
to a conclusion there. From the door-step one could 
look down over Stanbury HiU and its two white spires 
and village roofs among the elms, and the long bridge 
beyond them all, until dazzled with the sunshine that 
floods the valley, we may look up the grey old moun- 
tain side to that other home on Gordon's Craig, whose 
light was such a beacon to guide old friends and new 
together. A forest path leads off toward it among the 
rocks, promising fair enough for summer days, but dan- 
gerous if night overtake the traveller, or snow-drifts 
should overhang the cliffs in winter. But we leave 
(jordon's Craig to bask in the sunshine, while we'linger, 
as any other traveller might, to see more (through the 
eyes of Madge Wayland) of the family who have settled 
on this lower ledge. 

'' I don't know, sister," said she, coming in after her 
first call at Wildercliffe, '' but I shall like these people 
even better than I do the Gordons. Father will call 
that heresy, won't hel There are not so many of them 
to begin with. I'm overpowered by the mere force of 
numbers on the Craig. Miss Edith, the only daughter, 
is a delightfully unselfish little body, with a face like 
sunshine and a vdice like a bird's. How Sidney was 
taken with her! I know he was, though he was 
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ever so still comiug home! That's one of the signs, 
isn't it?" 

" One of them, I suppose. You ought to know, being 
experienced" 

Madge laughed. "You like to make fun of me, 
Allie ! Nevpr mind ! We musn't even smile at 
Sidney about this." 

"We dare smile behind his back, I suppose, my 
prudent little sister 1 " 

" Oh yes, as much as you please ! You never make 
any mischief. I was only treading on my own toes, 
now, for you know Sidney is dreadfully sensitive, with 
all his chatter, and if he should catch me laughing, 
even in my sleeve, his mouth would fairly gro'w shut 
on that subject, and that will never do. We must be 
careful of our boy, even in that direction." 

" Yes, Madgie, we must indeed. This love-making 
is a serious matter, that may stare us in the face very 
suddenly, some of these days, and we have had him so 
much to ourselves that it wiU be a hard matter to have 
anybody come between us, much less an imcongenial 
person." 

" You'U like Edith Wilder, come what will," said 
Madge. " But then how often your calm estimate of 
people differs from my hap-hazard guesses ! Father 
says you are just like mother about that. How did 
you ever learn to read people so 1 " 

"Do I, Madge 1 It must be because I always like 
to look under the surface of things." 

** What is under this, for instance ? " 

" I haven't seen Edith Wilder, and how can I tell 1 
I only know that my warm-hearted little sister came 
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home warmer than ever over a new star that has arisen 
in her morning skies. But there's one thing I might 
say, Madgie," added the elder sister, changing her tone, 
" something I have often wanted to say before when 
yon and Sidney are talking over such things as you do 
lately. I hope when you marry you will both bring 
decided Christians into the family." 

Madge looked up with surprise. " Clement would 
be no better for making a profession of his piety." 

" I was not thinking so much about ' a profession/ 
Madge. You know I cannot bear with hypocrisy. 
But there is something we have never had in this 
house since mother died, and I cannot be satisfied 
without it." 

There was an expression in Alice's face as she said 
this, that her sister could not understand It was not 
pain for the loss that they both mourned over, a sorrow 
they had in common. It was a look of unutterable 
longing, best recognized by those who have come to 
know how meagrely this world can satisfy the needs of 
the souL 

But whatever pang disturbed her sister, Madge 
passed it by after a moment's saence, and mthout a 
comment on Alice's wish (though far from forget- 
ting it that day or ever after), she turned from a 
subject so unusual to both to one much nearer her 
heart. 

"Have you ever spoken to father, AUie, about 
Sidney's visits to the Miltons 1 " 

" Yes ; he seems to think Sidney's principles ^are too 
firm to be shaken by what he sees there, but I wonder 
he can be so easy about it. To be sure one might sup* 
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pose that Will would be taken for a warning rather 
than an example, but he is so fascinating and gentle- 
manly, that what would be honestly called drunkenness 
in ordinary men, is spoken of in a softer way by his 
crowds of fdends. And Sidney takes so much the 
colour of his surroundings ! " 

It was an old sorrow with Alice, but she had never 
spoken of it as such until lately, and she felt as much 
in her brother's case, as for any other reason, the neces- 
sity of some power beyond her own feeble attempts at 
guiding him. 

"What have you seen, sister, to make you speak 
so ]" said Madge, anxiously. " I can't think he wbuld 
yield to temptation from such a source, I am only 
troubled about Sidney's friendship for him being mis- 
understood by others." 

" I have seen nothing new. I was only wondering 
when you spoke of his great reserve, if it could be 
possible he was hiding as much of his real character as 
I do for instance. Study each other as much as we 
will, we cannot know all that lies underneath the 
surface." 

" Now, Allie, you're blue ! I leave you alone too 
much, I know, and you think, and think, and think till 
you imagine yourself another being from your true self." 

"We cannot solve life's difficulties by ignoring 
them," said Alice, gravely. " We should face them as 
good soldiers." 

" Provided they are not wind-mills," replied Madge, 
with a merry laugh. " As long as it is your own dear 
self you persist in traducing, I mean to say that your 
warfare is Quixotic." 
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Madge thought she could put an end to a sub- 
ject so distasteful to her undisciplined heart by this 
sally of wit, but a look into her sister's face checked 
her. 

" I'm grieving you, AlUe ! You shouldn't mind my 
words, dear. You're so much beyond me in every way. 
I sometimes think you can never lay your burdens on 
my heart as I can put mine on yours ; and then again 
I wonder if you have any, you always seem so calm 
and contented." 

Fears came now, over many thoughts that were but 
left unspoken. But this one thing Alice could say, 
though with a trembling voice, " We both liave needs, 
Madgie, beyond the sunshine and shelter of our home. 
I am not ungrateful, only struggling to find some sure 
foundation for my peace." 

" I wish you might have whatever you want, Pm 
sure," said Madge ; " but you satisfy me just as you 

are, particularly when you well, I might as well' 

say all the time and every way." 

So saying, Madge, with all the wisdom she could 
muster, put away the whole subject very tenderly, and 
resolving to devote herself a great deal more to Alice 
than she had been doing lately, and considering her 
duty as in a fair way to be accomplished now, howevei 
it might have been neglected before, she turnQd again 
to the story she came in to tell. 

"Don't you want to hear more about my visit?" 

" Of course I do, Madgie. I'll get out of your sun- 
shine now, if you wish it," said Alice, with an eflPort at 
smiling again. " Who else did you see 1 " 

" Mr. Wilder and his son had gone to the city, but 
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we saw Mrs, Wilder. You can hardly think, AHce, 
what a centre she was for the beautiful picture we saw 
when Edith took us out to introduce us to her mother. 
There she was, wrapped in bright India shawls, lying 
in a hammock that was swinging under the trees ; 
Edith helped her to turn so that she could look down 
under the arches to that glorious landscape lying far 
beneath the cliff, and there, Alice, was our dear old 
home peacefully smiling back to us from the valley, 
with its faint blue wreath of smoke, telling us that 
Patty was attending to your fire just as I charged hpr, 
to when I went away. I thought of you down there 
alone, and I tried to tell them what a precious sister I 
had, who couldn't go anywhere any more except in 
her loving thoughts. How Mrs. Wilder did press my 
hand and looked ever so much more than she said, 
though she said ever so much too. I can hardly think 
of all her messages. Yes, I remember one, she said 
' Tell sister Alice we must shake hands letter fashion 
across this valley.* We didn't decide who was to write 
first, but Edith said she would bring you a little gem 
of a picture of her mother to look at that was painted 
in Italy before her illness. I think a note might come 
with it." 

"Yes, it likely will," said Alice, rather absently. 
" But what a strange feeling it would give me to throw 
a letter so at a venture ! I can't imagine myself 
answering it, and telling her anything about myself, 
beyond a bare statement of facts she could hear from 
Stanbury gossip." 

" Wait and see, Allie. I shouldn't be surprised if 
she drew you into the most confidential friendship." 
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" It will develop a new phase in my character if she 
does," replied Alice, very quietly. " It takes all I can 
see and hear and know ahout people, to make up my 
estimates. I couldn't talk to a fancy picture." 

" Maybe you won't," said Madge. " Wait and see." 



V 



CHAPTER IV. 

UNDER A BUSHEL. 

'* I waa a rtxicken deer, tliat left the herd 
Long sinoe. With many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by the ar(^ers. In His side He bore, 
And in Hii hands and feet the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me lire ! ** 

Prom Mrs, Wilder to Alice Wayland, . 
Y Dbab Young Friend, — May I enter your 
room this bright spring morning somewhat 
as the breezes do, unseen, but felt? The 
sweet breath of April that flutters my paper now, will 
cross the valley to your home. Yesterday the wind 
blew this way to mine. We must come and go after 
the same airy fashion, my dear fellow-captive, or we 
shall be strangers to each other. Let us be such no 
longer» 

Here I am in the picture that goes with this. These 
merry girls, Madge and Edith, must needs take it to 
you, but its brown hair and rosy cheeks put Tnf\ twenty 
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years back. Satin and pearls and courtly array, match 
well with the smile that meets you there. I must apo- 
logize for it ; put it away, for it knows nothing of 
your life or mine, in these days of deeper, truer, softer 
feeling. 

I haye come to be thankful for suffering. Haye you? 
I think you haye learned some of its lessons, judging 
from Madge's story. Loying thoughts and wishes such 
as she tells of, only take flight from " a heart at leisure 
from itself." I am thankful for my trials, because 
my world is growing wider since they came. It was 
bounded by self before. At first my sick-chamber 
was a prison ; I fretted against its bars. But my spirit 
has found wings at last. Your life will be a fresh outlet 
for my sympathy. Will you tell me its story % 

Truly your friend, 

Julia Wilder. 

Strange to say, this little note lay folded away a 
whole week under Alice's pillow, before she yentured 
to send eyen a formal reply. She could haye written 
pages to the sunny face that came with it. It would 
haye been like talking to Madge of the beautiful world 
which lay before her, or to Edith or Elsie Gordon. But 
this letter told of joy in suffering — just such suffering 
as her's. What was it, and how had she found it % 
How could she tell the story of her own life and not 
speak of its one great struggle ; first, that she might 
haye patience under her hopeless suff-ering, and then 
that she might find the satisfying friendship of the 
Sayiour % The last desire had swallowed up the other 
now ; but she could not speak of either to a stranger. 
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and while she thought over Mrs. Wilder*s friendly words 
day after day, the glow of enthusiasm they first kindled 
died out of her still lonely heart 

" Here," she thought, " is another pure and hlameless 
life like my father's ; so far above mine that its sym- 
pathies can never comprehend my bitter struggles with 
sin. 

Poor Alice needed a signal light to answer ! This is 
what she said at last, telling, after all, what she would 
have hidden : 

Stanbury Hill. 

My Dear Mrs. "Wilder, — I feel that I am talking 
to two of you. I see a bright face and girlish form "in 
gloss of satin and glimmer of pearl ;" the blue of Italian 
skies looks in at the opened window, and I can almost 
hear the fountain's splash in the marble court outside, 
and inhale the breath of those southern roses on its 
brim. 

But the letter is motherly , and I reach my hand to 
yours, dear friend, as one who can understand me. We 
are one in suffering ; " yet each heart knpweth his own 
bitterness." I came to mine so early, that I have 
missed some joys that must fill your memory with 
beautiful pictures, and whose glow will never fade from 
your evening skies. You can go again across the sea, 
and revel once more in those treasures of art, those 
scenes of natural grandeur and beauty which must bo 
" a joy for ever " to you. The strength and energy of 
your earlier years was in itself a happiness I have never 
known. More than all, you are a wife and mother. 
All this to tell you what I have not had ! 
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Let me tell you ^sincA von ask for my 8tnrv\ wTiAf. T 
have. Sacred memories of one of the best of mothers, 
a dear home, and friends who enjoy finding in me a 
natural channel for the outflow of their love. You 
have seen the three who make the principal figures in 
this little world of mine. Somebody else wants to 
come some day and take, as well as give, me treasures. 
You must ask Madge about this thief. Shell bring 
you over to think (as she has me) that sometimes " a 
fair exchange is no robbery." I look through their 
eyes on many phases of life I could not see, except as I 
am linked with their joys and sorrows. I have led a 
most sheltered life. Yet earth's cares and longings have 
pressed into it, as they will into human hearts however 
cherished they may be. Tell me, dear friend, as a 
mother woiild, how I must take them, and you will be 
to me the friend I need. With truest thanks for your 
kindness in writing at all^ I am now and ever, 

Your friend, 

Alice. 

This letter had scarcely gone, before the writer would 
have recalled it, to be torn up as several others had 
been. 

But in spite of her regrets, it sped on its way, and 
came, as " the breezes do," into the hammock swinging 
under the oaks of Wilderclifie. And it sounded there 
just as Alice feared it would, like a weary, unsatisfied 
moan ; and when she remembered how she had breathed 
this in the ears of a stranger, without even an electric 
glance of an eye, or thrill of a voice to lure her on as she 
had unlocked the secret chambers of her heart, she was 
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filled with pain. It was like opening a secret door for 
the world's rude blasts to enter, and sweep through 
their warmth and silence. 

But the letter had gone, and stirred up another heart 
as it never had been stirred before. It was used by an 
All-Wise Father to awaken a silent child of His to open 
testimony". 

Mrs. Wilder was a secret follower of Jesus. Her 
husband was such an infidel as a man of unbroken iron 
will could make, when all thoughts of accountability to 
Grod had been shut out for years. Great success in 
business made him satisfied with the world he seemed 
to hold with so firm a grasp. Men looked up to him 
as one whose strength and wisdom were to pass unques- 
tioned. His pride had thus been nurtured till it became 
an overmastering passion. Opposition from his wife he 
never dreamed of. When leisure came, as it did, when 
he left his ships and merchandize to younger hands, he 
devoted himself to the study of infidel literature, and 
put away from his heart and home all traces of a 
religion whose power is in faith, and whose wisdom is 
humility. 

If he thought at all of Mrs. WHder's views of life 
beyond the grave, it was to imagine her as standing on 
the same proud elevation as he had chosen — a tower of 
safety that God could overturn at a breath ! With a 
blindness very common to such self-satisfied souls, he 
had not marked a change that had come over her quiet 
life. Jesus, the despised Nazarene, had, after all, found 
a welcoming heart under his roof, and he knew it not : 
and that heart the one nearest his own ! How she 
could hide Him may be a mystery to those whose bolder 
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faith has been nurtured amid kindlier influences, or 
strengthened, as some spirits are, by opposition. But 
Mrs. Wilder was one ef the most timid lambs of the 
flock. Then, too, she had but just entered the fold, 
and hardly knew the Shepherd's ways. Day after day 
she pondered her duty in the matter. She longed to 
confess Christ. So many times when those around her 
would speak of the contentment that was shown in her 
face, she would whisper to herself, " I have meat to eat 
ye know not of." 

But her faith broke down when she thought of the 
storm of anger that would burst upon her if her husband 
found that her hopes and fears, her aims in life were so 
completely arrayed against his. 

But she had not left the hostile spirits around her 
unati^cked. The ladder that Jacob saw had been 
silently set up in that once prayerless home, and her 
faith rejoiced in the blessings that could come down 
that shining way. 

The duty of confessing Christ was brought before 
her in a new light by Alice's letter. Here, no doubt, 
was a sin-sick soul, certainly a very unsatisfied one. 
She knew what balm was needed, what Physician to 
recommend. It was an opportunity to speak a word 
in season ; but her heart was checked in its impulses 
by the thought that she had never yet spoken directly 
to her own dear children. When she did speak to 
them certain consequences would follow, and these she 
dreaded as she would a tempest. She could not charge 
them to conceal her faith from their father. That 
would be open dishonour to her God as well as to her 
husband. 
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Her first confes^on must be made in the sjjirit 
of that captam who began his campaign by burning 
his ships to prevent retreat. She put away Alice's 
letter between the leaves of the Bible (never far away 
from her now), and turned to the eleventh of Hebrewsj 
to read over, as she had often done before, the exploits 
of those ancient beKevers in the very line of duty 
she was considering now. She went over the glorious 
roll of honour there as she would have reviewed a 
triumphal host, "who, through faith, subdued king- 
doms.'' Ah, that was what she wanted ! She was 
sure it could be done, and her soul was fired with the 
thought. But read on — " Others were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance; destitute, afflicted, tormented; 
of whom the world was not worthy. They wandered 
in deserts, in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth." 

Could she, who so longed for victory, pass through 
sufiering for her Leader's sake? Days went by, and 
nights of struggle and agony such as she had never 
known even when she first sought her Saviour with 
repentant tears, before she could take the first step 
towards 3delding herself entirely into His hands on 
this point. And then how tremblingly she dropped at 
His feet, crying, " * Lord, I believe, help Thou mine 
unbelief,' and lead me as Thou wilt. I give up life 
and reputation for Thy sake. Hold me, moment by 
moment, in this consecration, or I shall utterly f&iL" 

The next morning she was impressed by the thought 
that she must use this Mth, feeble as it was, and her 
heart told her who should have its first testimony for 
Jesu^ 
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Geoige was an early riser, and, on hk way down- 
stairs, never failed to stop at his mother's door to listen 
for her voice. If she was lying awake, as she often 
did, she would hear his footsteps, and call to him to 
enter. How many sweet, sacred hours the mother and 
t son had thus spent together. 

Whether they were to he one now or not was 
hidden from her. All was dark before her, hut cling- 
ing to Jesus, she ventured. It "was like dropping from 
a precipice into unseen hands. 

'' Dear boy,'' she said, when he came in and bent 
fondly over her, "I have been thinking of you all 
night. Push open the shutters now, so that I can see 
your face." 

" What have I been doing, mother," said he gaily, 
as he went off to do as he was bidden. " Have you 
any light on the subject nowl" He was back at her 
side, with his &ank, manly face all aglow with the first 
flush of light from the eastern window. • 

"Yes, I have been thinking of you all night, my 
boy. I have been thinking if there is any hope or 
fear in your heart or mine unknown or unfelt by the 
other 1" 

"There isn't much in mine that you don't know 
about, mother. Then there's all you know about me, 
that I don't know about myself. The balance is in 
your favour, decidedly." He began with a smile, that 
died away before her searching gaze. It may have 
been that the unspoken prayer for wisdom she was 
lifting then was written on her face, or, more likely, 
that Jesus, in mercy to His feeble child, sent the Spirit 
to lift the veil between those hearts. However it was, 
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the way was made plain before lier; undreamed-of 
strength had come just as she needed it. 

" I was thinking," she said, " of the happy days 
you and I are spending together, George — happier and 
more restful than I ever knew before, and how much 
you are the light of them, dear boy !" 

'' Am I, mother ? That's pleasant to hear." 

'' But I thought there must be a break somewhere." 

''Yes," he said, sadly, for the hand he held was 
very thin and strengthless, and had often told as much 
to him as her lips were saying now. 

" And I want to tell you of a new joy that has 
sprung up in my heart like a fountain of life. You 
must share it with ine, George. I have not told you 
how thirsty I was, how I have hungered for a satis- 
fying portion ; but, perhaps, you know iti" 

" Yes." 

" I have found it at last ! The love of Christ is all 
my hope now, and makes a sure foundation for all my 
peace ! I am grieved that I have kept all this from 
you so long." 

She could not see his face, for it was nestled against 
her pillow ; but she had no anxiety now about the ^ 
opposition he might oflfer. New faith in the power of 
Jesus came with this confession of her love. How 
naturally it found expression in prayer for the dear 
child beside her ! She did not know how God was 
leading him, nor did he say then what his mother so 
longed to know ; but she felt, when he left her that 
morning, that the pressure of his hand expressed the 
same old sympathy that had made them one so long, 
and she went to Jesus with the rest 
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A little not^ went over to Stanbury Hill that 
day. 

Dear Alice, — Yes, dear cLild! life's cares and 
longings come to all, but there's a peace the world 
cannot give or take away. It came to my soul with 
the cleansing blood of Christ. 

I am too weary to write much to-day, but I could 
not let the sun go doTiii till I had told you where I 
stand. It is in the shelter of His cross. Come! 
CkmA I You must meet me there ! Lovingly yours, 

Julia Wildeb. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE ASTERISKS. 

" Oh^ how mnch more doth beanty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament that truth doth give ; 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
By that sweet odour which doth in it live." 

|HE spacious library at Gordon's Craig was all 
aglow one night. The great wood fire, that 
its master would always have crackling in 
the ample chimney-place whenever a chilly evening 
gave him the least excuse for such a luxury, had sent 
its lights and shadows dancing everywhere, till even 
the tall oaken hook-shelves ranged along the walls, and 
the ancient dames and gentlemen that here and there 
looked down &om their carved and gilded frames, 
seemed to lose their stifi&iess in the fitful illumination* 
Elsie dropped the heavy curtains to shut out the. rest- 
less April wind that sighed through the outer dark- 
ness, ~and then came hack to join the merry circle 
around* the fire. A great arm-chair stood before it, 
and Sidney "Wayland stood by " to suggest," as he 
said, howing to the fair young hostess, " a moderator." 
" It is time. Miss Gordon, to commence our evening 
business." 
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" Take the chair yourself, Mr. Wavland," said Elsie, 
" unless you have a series of speeches to make, in which 
case — ^" 

" It will be the best place for him and safest for us," 
said Madge, with a roguish smile, '' for had you any 
idea, Miss Elsie, of the extent of my brother's powers in 
speech-making, you would never hint at anything less 
than extinguishing him in the depths of that chair." 

" Thank you for the suggestion I We will give him 
the floor, and cast oflf care henceforth. I propose Aubrey 
for the chair. It was stupid in me to think of silencing 
our best talker!" 

But Aubrey objected to any such stiffness. " Let us 
settle the questions before us in a fireside chat, without 
any more formality than this, that we all agree to speak 
but one at a time." 

Everybody was satisfied with this but SybiL 

'^ Now, fiiends," said the earnest little maiden, ''from 
the dub we form to-night may spring, some future day, 
some of the brightest lights in the literary world. We 
must keep a record — so we want a president and secre- 
tary, (reorge Wilder, or some other wise body must 
take the chair, and we will proceed." 

" George," said Sidney, gravely looking over to his 
comer, '' modesty forbids our speaking on that point, 
but I wish to say that I am entirely willing to resign 
in your favour, and I second Miss Sybil's motion all the 
way through, by proposing her as secretary." 

So many hands were up in token of assent to this, 
that a formal vote was declared unnecessary, and George 
was led to the chair, while Edith and Sid^^ey went off 
to hunt up a suitable table, with pens, ink, and paper. 
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wherewith to dignify their new secretary. Order wat 
restored at last. 

"I suppose Miss Sybil will want a chairman's speech 
to report," said George. " Her pen is held so very 
suggestively over that blank page. 

" You all have my thanks for the honour you have 
conferred upon me. I have no doubt but I shall find 
my position improving. * Speech is silvern, silence ^ . 
golden,' so I shall have the best of it, as I sit her^ and 
listen to the debates and essays of so wise an •^^sembly. 
The" object of our meeting to-night is to reorganize our 
reading circle as a literary society. "We have been 
strengthened by new members, and feel new power," 
said he, bowing toward Madge and Sidney, " and we 
feel encouraged to new effort and we want a new name 
[applause], and, friends, the great question before us 
now is what that name shall be. I will be glad to hear 
some remarks on the subject. Who has a proposal ) 
Mr. Wayland, you look as though an idea was struggling 
for utterance." 

" Madge says my suggestions are always best when, 
like a cuckoo's egg, they are hatched in somebody else's 
nest, so I won't speak now." 

"That involves the probability of everything else 
being kicked out when it is hatched," said Aubrey. 
" You know the habits of that audacious biped 1" 

" Certainly, might makes right in this world." 

"Order! Mr. "Gordon has a proposition to make." 
That gentleman tad come in and was looking down 
benignantly on the little circle. 

" We are all curiosity, Mj. Gordon, to know what 
you would have us call ourselves." 
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"Do you think to arrive at my estimate of your 
geriius oy the name I propose '?" 

" Yes, father ; so have a care if you please. We mean 
to stand by each other here." 

" I expect to be demolished," said Mr. Gordon ; " so 
I'll beat a hasty retreat if I see signs of gathering wrath. 
Didn't I hear something about a cuckoo as I came 
inr 

" He's right at your elbow, Mr. Gordon." 

" Then I will drop my contribution into this nest of 
incipient philosophers, and run !" 

" You must not go till you have given us a speech, 
Mr. Gordon," said George. " Sybil must have something 
sensible to start her record." 

" My young friends, I suppose I must yield, and I 
might as well do it gracefully. I won't promise you 
much. I have been studying a few years longer than 
you have, it is true, I have gone up and down the 
shore of that vast sea of knowledge which stretches be- 
fore us all, and picked up some pebbles as I went, and 
sometimes ventured out a little way upon its infinite 
expanse, and then put back again to wait awhile, till 
new light shall dawn upon this present life, or I shall 
find in another the answer to all my hopes. But with 
aU this feeling of weakness and ignorance which in- 
creases with my years (as it will with you if you are 
honest to yourselves), I would still cheer you on. 
Secret after secret has been wrested from the treasures 
of the unknown. You may yet hold a key that shall 
unlock doors before which the wise and great of all 
ages, past and present, have stood and knocked in vain. 
Truth is like a nebula, a misty cloud at first, but is in 
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the end lesolvaMe into stars. We must look reverentlj 
and patiently beyond the mighty worlds whose glory so 
usurps our heavens, to find the stupendous systems so 
grandly withdrawn from our poor feeble gaze. So, as 
I look upon your bright young faces to-night, I cannot 
but hope that many treasures of knowledge I have 
coveted in vain, shall be- opened to your admiring eyes. 
Press on beyond me and above me, if you will, and in 
token of what this little circle may yet become, unknown 
as it is now and undeveloped in its powers, I would 
propose for it a name that I have thought of since I came 
in. You are like a * Nebula,' that the world's great 
telescope may yet resolve into. stars." 

" Is that your name, papa ?" 

" Yes, Sybil, doesn't the comparison suit your lady- 
ship r 

"But, papa, you are not staying to hear what I or 
any one else has to say about it. Please wait !" 

" "We want both names, Mr. Gordon. You came in 
with one in your mind, and then picked up another on 
the inspiration." 

" Of these future stars," said Mr. Gordon, with his 
hand on the door, " I'll give you the other in case you 
reject this, and cannot make up your minds to anything 
else." 

"That's too bad !" exclaimed two or three voices in 
chorus, as Mr. Gordon withdrew. Edith's face looked 
positively cloudy with dissatisfaction. 

" 1^0 matter what the rest propose, I shall be think- 
ing Mr. Gordon has something better in store." 

" We cannot have two cuckoos in this nest, Miss 
Edith," said Aubrey. " Sidney intends to throw every- 
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thing overboard but his own propositions, and if you 
throw out everything else but some starry fancy of 
father's, we might as well drop this discussion at once." 

" To prove the helplessness as well as the pluck of 
the small but respectable minority bearing my name," 
said Sidney, " I will propose a name far more suitable 
for us than Mr. Grordon's, which I venture to say you 
will, in spite of all I can do, fall upon, pick to pieces, 
and scatter to the winds like a set of eagles." 

" Let's have it." 

" Owls I " said Sidney, with becoming gravity. 

" That's the very thing," exclaimed Elsie, clapping 
her hands amid the shouts of laughter. "We're 
nothing but. owls, after all, fluttering through these 
mountain woods at night and stealing chickens from 
the old philosophers." 

" I never gave you credit for so much humility 
before, Elsie," said her brother. 

" Don't you feel so, George," said Elsie, turning to 
the chairman, who sat with a thoughtful smile gazing 
into the fire. 

" Yes ; 1 have something of that feeling, I confess. 
1 am often brought up with a round turn when I trace 
back my thoughts. However, when the wise man 
said there is nothing new under the sun, he must have 
felt himself to be in the same owlish class with our- 
selves. I was just thinking " — ^and here the speaker 
hesitated as though not quite sure of his ground, or 
his hearers — " of the two kinds of knowledge handed 
down to us from the garden of Eden ; one was a Grod- 
given key that unlocked all that was good f6r man to 
know j and the other key he stole." 
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"Whatever made you think of that," said Elsie, 
with a gathering frown. 

" You spoke of stealing knowledge, and my thoughts 
went naturally hack to the first thieves." 

'' Isn't that too harsh a name \ " said the secretary, 
laying down her pen with a very serious look, " why 
did God make men with a desire for knowledge and 
then punish them for coveting it 1 " 

"The question isn't now about God's goodness, 
Sybil. He was proprietor of Eden, and had a right to 
issue His orders." 

"But you spoke of 'what was good for man to 
know,' and there you showed sympathy for what I con- 
sider tyranny," said Sybil, firmly. 

"Was not Adam happy before he listened to the 
serpent 1 Didn't he act freely in choosing to disobey 1 " 

" Yes ; but why should he have been restricted, or 
threatened at all? that is the question." 

" The subject is beyond my depth," was his reverent 
answer ; " but this I can say, that however finite minds 
may grasp after infinite reasons, it is reasonable to 
suppose they will reach but few of them ; it's better 
they shouldn't." 

" That's what I call taking out a man's underpinning, 
George," said Aubrey. "Explain yourself, or we'll 
think your second childhood is commencing at twenty* 
three." 

" I mean this : I cannot expect to understand my 
Maker any more than I, as a child, understood my 
father^s motives in dealing with me. I remember now 
what admiring reverence I had for him generally, but 
there were particular times, when his will crossed mine, 
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I thought him unjust and tyrannicaL I have no such 
feeling now. The human race must be just so innocent 
in God's sight. I am sure I am.'' 

" "Well, don't preach, George, however becondng such 
an office may be to you. See what a thunder cloud 
Ekie has made of herself ! " 

** He can never make me believe such fables." Her 
low firm voice expressed more determination than 
George had ever seen in Elsie before. Her clear grey 
eyes seemed to read his very souL 

" We'll talk of this at another time, Elsie. We're 
off the main subject now, I suppose." 

"As you please, George. Such questions are all 
settled with me." 

" I should think, Mr. Chairman, it was time to end 
this side discussion and take up the question of the 
evening," said Aubrey. 

But even this reminder of duty would not bring 
George immediately back to his point of departure. 

Little Myra, who had nestled down at George's side 
as she always did when he was talking earnestly, was 
watching his face now with a very wistful air, and she 
broke in just here with a question that he could not 
put aside. 

" Are you settled about such things, George % " said 
the little girl, as though she had been in a dream. 

"What things, dear]" and he stroked back the 
long .fair hair from the sweet earnest •face upturned to 
his. 

" What you and Elsie talked about. Nurse Cameron 
says she has seen people who didn't like the Bible say 
they were awfully sorry when thoy came to die." 
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A momentary silence had fallen on the fireside 
group, broken only by the child's silvery voice. Greorge 
felt instinctively that every ear was waiting his reply 
to this question, and however easily and truthfully he 
might have put it aside, yet a conscience, naturaUy 
tender and newly awakened, now held him back from 
even an attempt to hide the truth. The very tone of 
his voice gave double weight to his words. 

" No, Myra, I am not settled. I wish I was." 

The child seemed to comprehend that she had given 
him pain, and turned away to look silently in the fire 
as he had done, and wonder, as children do, over life's 
great problems alone, while the tide of conversation 
came flowing back into its original channel 

" Mr. Chairman, please put the question. Are we to 
call ourselves Owls ) It has been proposed and most 
ably seconded." 

" Yes, I am aware of that." 

"And we have all been doing our best just now," 
said Aubrey, '' to personate those respectable bipeds ; 
so that we can give, I should think, an intelligent 
opinion as to our ability to deserve the name." 

" I don't think I can ! " exclaimed Madge. " Isn't 
an owl afraid of the sunshine I " 

« Mostly." 

'' Then my mind is made up. I despise a coward 
who dodgjBS the truth because it hurts his eyes." 

" My little sister, don't you know that's hard on all 
kinds of owls 1 I confess to dodging, such a flash of 
conviction as that myself." 

" Let her be, Sidney," said George. " That was an 
honest speech, and worthy of a Wayland." And amid 
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the olapping of hands that broke forth on this, the 
Owls was voted down as an unworthy name for seekers 
after truth. 

"What next?" asked George, looking round when 
order was restored. 

"There's Mr. Gordon's name of ^The Nebula,'" 
said Edith. " We should have been respectful enough 
to discuss that first." 

" So we should ; but we are better able to do it 
now." 

Elsie thought the name was " too pretentious alto- 
gether. It won't do to anticipate fame in that confident 
way; Some of us may win an unenviable notoriety as 
* thieves ' or cowards after alL Mr. Wayland and 
myself may be held up as warnings to generations yet 
to come " 

"Miss Elsie," exclaimed Sidney, "your gloomy 
forebodings cast me into the depths of despondency ! 
Would it not be well to call ourselves Blue Lights, and 
done with it 1" 

The chairman was rapping to order. " Is it * The 
Nebula ' or not 1 The Blue Lights will come up for 
future consideration (and commiseration if they need 
it)." 

But one after another they were voted down, and 
two or three more shared the same fate as spion gs, pro- 
posed, and then the young people were left to look in 
each others' faces and wonder where a name was to 
come from. 

" Dispatch a committee to the study and ask papa 
for that other name of his," said Sybil. George 
wanted to add to her message, by saying, " We are so 
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desperate, we will take anything he sends us ; " but 
Aubrey objected to that. 

" Speak for yourself, George. Father will be sure 
to give us some astronomical name j and if he should 
call us Moonbeams, for instance (as he likely will), I 
can't agree to it." . 

'' Ernest, will you ascend those stairs, and call for 
your father's help ] " 

" Where's your petition % " said the boy. 

" Here it is ; this blank sheet wiU do. Tell, him," 
said Sybil, '' that that wordless page speaks eloquently 
of our failure, and we. appeal most humbly now to his 
wisdom. You might carry it as a flag of distjfess, in 
this fashion," unfolding it so that it might flutter as he 
went along. 

The messenger soon returned with Mr. Gordon's 
answer. 

" Papa was ready for us. He says he doesn't believe 
any name will suit such independent thinkers as you 
are, so he sends something that stands for a name. 
Here it is ! " And holding it up so that all could see, 
they read, "The ******* * *." 

" Papa could not express himself in anything short 
of stars, of course ; but what are these % Can the 
committee explain 1 " said Elsie. " We must not be led 
blindfolded into his astronomical traps for impossible 
glory." 

"Why, Elsie! how dull you are! Don't you see 
what he means 1 'The Asterisks.' The little stars 
that will stand good for any name ; change it often as 
you will." 

" Yes, indeed ! I was dull not to see it." 
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*' It's splendid/' cried half-snlozeii voices at once. 

" I think we all agree on that/' said the chairman. 
'' We may hide all the learning, and express all the 
friendship we please under this secret name. And 
now, after we send np our vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gordon for his modest and suggestive name, we little 
Stars must separate for the night." 

''You understand ahout the signal when you get 
home, Sidney?" 

"Yes; the light is to be started when we first 
arrive, and bum five minutes." 

" If onsense ! I thought you understood our prin- 
ciples better than that," said the blunt and impetuous 
Aubrey. " That will never do 1 Let it bum till we 
answer back." 

" And we, too," said Edith ; " and when the three 
lights are burning at once, it will mean all right, and 
the Asterisks will go to bed." 




CHAPTER VL 

A LITTLE LEAVEN. ^ 

" But I hare wandered far astray, 
Blinded and wearied sore ; 
How oan I find the plainest way, 
Or reach the nearest door ? " 

|HE little stand by Alice's sofa was arranged 
as it always was 'for one of those lonely even- 
ings that must come sometimes, even to one 
so tenderly cared for as she had always been. The 
shaded lamp shone down upon her books, the little 
bell was put in reach, and Sidney had gathered up the 
evening papers to be his representatives in her silent 
entertainments. All were gone. The doctor was off 
for the night, and Sidney and Madge were on their 
way along the muddy roads toward Wildercliffe, to 
attend a meeting of the Asterisks. The ticking of the 
great clock in the comer, and the sighing of the lire, 
were the only sounds that broke upon the stillness of 
the room. 

It was almost time to look for the light upon the 
mountain that should tell of the travellers' safe 

B 
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arrival. Gordon's Craig had already given its signal 
of the departure of its own little company. As it 
came twinkling out like a star against the dusky woods, 
Alice would imagine the merry group with their 
lanterns, as they passed along through the darkness 
like a tangle of fire-flies. They had been thinking of 
her no doubt, and watching her signal. 

It was not half so lonely when she thought of the 
friendly eyes which, though far away, would soon turn 
to her window, and the friendly hands that would 
answer back with tokens of cheer. 

She was dwelling on these pleasant pictures when a 
tap at the door aroused her, and Patty's face was 
thrust in as it opened with the laconic question, 
" Asleep 1 " . 

"No, Patty, come in. What's wanted?" Patty 
fidgeted with her apron after a peculiar fashion she had 
when a thought was struggling for utterance. 

" Ifothing's wanted, Miss Alice, only I was thinkin' 
whether or no you'd like to be disturbed this evening. 
I jest come in to tell you the shoemaker is at the gate 
(Mr. Collins, you know), afid I thought, perhaps, if 
you was willing, he could fit them shoes of your'n 
better if he tried them on himself. There's no use of 
complainin' you know, when you haint gin him a 
chance to do Ms best." 

"Just so, Patty, I was thinking about that when 
father sent that last pair back. Besides, I have heard 
so much about the man that I should really like to talk 
with him." 

" Oh, Miss Alice, that is just what I was wantin' to 
say," said Patty, working at her check apron again. 
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" He's some of the salt of the earth, Tm sure. 
There's no such man on Stanhury Hill for goodness, 
real genoowiiie goodness as this old man. I think 
'twould make some difference to you ahout seeing him 
if you knew what a Bihle man he is." 

Alice's gentle voice grew gentler with her answer. 

"Call him in ; I shall be glad to see him." 

Patty's awkward introduction of her good friend 
was not calculated to put him very much at his ease, 
but Alice's kind welcome instantly silenced every doubt 
he had as to her willingness to see him, and the first 
glance in her face showed him that she looked upon his 
presence there as something more than, a mere busi- 
ness calL 

While he bends over the invalid's sofa, and with 
skilful hands puts on the shoes he has brought for the 
poor diseased feet, let us look at the man who seems so 
wholly absorbed in his business that Patty, standing 
anxiously by, wonders "how he can look that way 
now, when his mind has been so sot on the child's 
salvation that he had been a prayin' for her more'n two 
year. A body might think he never thought of any- 
thing higher 'n her shoes." 

But Patty was one of that numerous class who 
forget that the most trivial of life's duties may be 
acceptable service to God when it is "done heartily 
to the Lord and not unto men." The poor woman's 
unwilling toil in Dr. Wayland's family would have 
been considerably sweetened had she felt that even in 
what she called drudgery, she might glorify God as 
truly as in any other station. 

But Mr. Collins was looking at life from a heavenly 
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standpoint, where all earth's little distinctions in rank 
and toil faded away before an inheritance in reserve, 
toward which he was ardently pressing, and of whose 
joy he had daily foretastes now. 

The submission with which he bowed to the trials 
and privations of his humble lot, might be mistaken by 
the world for want of ambition, but God knew (and 
His approval was enough for His trusting child), what 
a brave self-sacrificing heart was waiting its opportunity 
to take up the work of its choice in the Church of 
Christ. 

In early manhood he had devoted himseK to mis- 
sionary work, but his own ill-health and that of his 
wife cut short h^ preparations. Grey hairs were now 
crowning them both, yet this true soldier held himself 
ready whenever -the door should open to go out and 
fight manfully in the name of Jesus. 

This holy ambition of his was well known to his 
friends and neighbours, and some good people, with 
the limited earthly views of God's wisdom, that even 
Christians sometimes entertain, wondered why so good 
a man was hindered in such work. Not so Mr. 
Collins. He had had his time of pain and struggle 
with his Father's restraining hand. 

" I used to feel hampered in those days," he said to 
a friend. '' I had a great care on my mind about what 
God was going to do with me, and how He could get 
along without me, but He has brought me round at 
last to leave all that with Him." 

A 

Thd little home he had occupied for four years on 
Stanbury Hill had become consecrated ground to many 
souls, and it was in the prayer-meeting, held there 
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weekly, that Patty, a few months before, had first 
learned of salvation by faith in Christ. 

It had been quite an effort for her to break througli 
the reserve on leHgious subjects that marked Dr. 
Wayland's family, even so much as to recommend 
Alice to see Mr. Collins because he was "a Bible 
man." 

But Patty had noticed that precious book so often 
in Alice's hand, or under her pillow, that she drew her 
own conclusions, and after due conference with the 
pious shoemaker himself, and much trembling of heart, 
she had ventured to ask her young mistress to see him. 

While she stood waiting with her hand upon the 
door, Alice caught sight of the welcome signal from 
Wildercliffe. 

" Please swing my light, Patty I Jersey and his 
load are safely at their journey's end." 

Patty had become as much interested in the signals 
as the young people themselves, and lost no time in 
giving answer from the window. 

" There now. Miss AKce I I guess they'll see we're 
alive and stirrin' down here, after such a flashin' back- 
ward and forward as that ! " 

"You see," said Patty, addressing Mr. Collins, 
" there are three families, the Grordons and Wilders and 
our'n, that's about like one, and we signals to each 
other constant." 

" Ah," said Mr. Collins, smiling over her pronouns 
and enthusiasm, "that is very interesting! I have 
noticed those lights on the mountain several times, but 
I did not know what they meant." 

" They mean a very pleasant friendship," said Alice,. 
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" as you will see when I have explained them," which 
she did very clearly. 

" That's somethmg to the purpose," said Mr. Collins, 
when she- had finished her story. "You najiist feel 
quite close together ! " 

" We do, indeed ! When I know that light that 
just went out was in my brother's hand, it seems as 
though I could almost see him beckoning to me through 
the darkness." 

" What strikes me most," said Mr. Collins, " is the 
fact that those lights burning night after night, and 
answering each other, roused you all down here to go 
and inquire into the matter, and now you have joined 
them and are making signals too ! It gives one such a 
good notion of the way people get hold of each other 
in this world. We live out the love that Is in our 
hearts, hold up our lamps, as it were, and somebody 
will answer in time." 

There was such a glow of enthusiasm on Mr. 
Collins's face over this new image of truth, that Alice 
thought he would enlarge upon it for her benefit. She 
would have been very glad to hear him even to the 
extent of a sermon, if that was in his heart, and she 
felt instinctively what direction his thoughts were 
taking. 

But there he sat silently gazing into the fire. The 
truth was, he was waiting for her to answer his signaL 
He felt, from all he had heard of her and her circum- 
stances, that a confession of her interest in religious 
things was what she needed. It took some courage on 
her part to open the subject again. 

" I think as you do„Mr. Collins, about the power of 
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a consistent life to lead others (for I suppose you refer 
to that), but I do not wonder that there are so few to 
imitate such lights/' 

"Neither do I, Miss Wayland, when I remember 
in what a hard way the natural heart tries to please 
God, and what a miserable failure it makes in the 
end." 

" Yes," she said, " God must witness many miserable 
failures. I am sick at heart when I think what a life 
of sin we must struggle through to Him." 

" Are you sure He asks you to do it, Miss Way- 
land 1" 

She looked up in surprise. "Certainly, what else 
can a sinner do 1 " 

' Come to Him in the name of Jesus, just as you 
are, and now !" 

" IVe heard that advice before, but it does not make 
the way of salvation any plainer to me." 

" K you are seeking for peace with God, it would 
be well for you to put away at once all your own 
notions about the terms on which He will receive you, 
and see what messages He has left for you in His 
Word." 

" I think I have done that," she said. " I am wil- 
ling to do anything." 

" Are you willing to do nothing. Miss Wayland, but 
accept pardon as a poor rebel 1 You are waiting out- 
side the gate of life now, trying to make yourself fit 
to come into God's presence, but Christ stands there 
holding it wide open, and He says, ' Come in, poor 
sinner, just as you are. You have not any dress that 
will pass in this company, but I have bought one 
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for yoo. In My name you shall be welcome, for My 
sake the Father will pardon those for whom I gave My 
life.* The work was done on Calvary, the way was 
made ready, and He has sent His Spirit to call you into 
it. You see that all that is necessary is to have you 
humble enough to accept salvation on His terms." 

" You will pray for me, sir," said Alice. " I do not 
know that any one ever has since my mother died." 
" Shall we come to Jesus now, Miss Waylandl" 
She bowed assent, aud the old man knelt by the 
little table to commend this lost soul to Him who, 
though of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, has 
with a Father's love and compassion provided a spot- 
less robe and perfect righteousness for all who come 
to "tTim trusting in Jesus, His perfect atonement for 
sinl 




CHAPTER VII. 

A SIGNAL ANSWERED. 

** Tho angol sought bo far away 
I welooxne at my door." 

|R. WAYLAND was sitting by his daughter's 
sofa, a few mornings after her conversation 
with Mr. Collins. He had just had a little 
professional interview with Madge about her sister's 
case, in which, as he was giving advice on her duties 
as nurse, he had heard from her of Alice's remark 
some time before, '' that there was something they had 
never had in the house since mother died that she 
could never be satisfied without," So, when Alice took 
his hand that morning, with a wistful look that went 
to his very heart, and said, ** Dear father, I am not 
anxious to get well, I have given that up for months ; 
but, oh, how I long for that health of soul, that strength 
and rest my mother had before she' died," he was pro 
pared for her, as he thought, and would have soothed 
her suffering spirit with the panacea that had quieted 
his own conscience. 

« My child, you trouble yourself needlessly, God 
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is good, and you have nareason to think He will be 
severe with one who has lived a life like yours. Your 
mother dwelt on her sins, as she called them, till she 
was full of morbid fancies ; but she was as good a 
woman as ever lived, and died at last in a comfort 
she might have taken long before. I hope you will 
be careful about indulging your imagination in this 
fashion ; mind and body act and react on each other in 
a very sad way sometimes." 

" Yes, that is true, father, but I can never be satisfied 
as I was before I began to seek God. I must find Him 
as mother did, and as others have done. I remember 
she said a few days before she died, that she was lying 
safely in God's smile." 

" There was no doubt about that," said the doctor, 
solemnly, as he rose to go. A gentle hand was detain- 
ing him. He bent over the sofa again to hear. 

" But I am not safe, father 1" 

What a look of agony went with the words. 

Her father kissed her, and said, ''Safer than you 
think, my daughter," and then stood silent and puzzled 
by her side. K this darling daughter felt a needful 
sense of sin, how was it with him f 

These perplexing thoughts might have carried him 
much farther into sympathy with Alice, and toward a 
knowledge of his utter inability to comfort her, had 
not a familiar voice in the hall arrested his attention, 
and opening the door he saw, to his great relief, his 
old friend, Mr. Gordon, making his way into the 
parlour. 

"Ah! good morning!" said the doctor, with a' 
hearty shake of the hand. "You are parti^iularly 
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welcome thiB morning ; though, to tell the truth, I'm 
too busy to stay and see you. Ill give you your 
choice, old Mend, to ride over the hills with me, or 
stay and cheer up Alice, who feels a little dismal this 
foggy weather." 

lb. Gordon was quite decided in his prefiaience to 



^' You see, Wayland," said he, taking a book isom 
under his arm and opening it at the title-page in his 
eager way, '' IVe brought this over to read awhile with 
Miss Alice, if it's agreeable to her." 

'' You're just in time, come in ; " and before Alice 
had time to put away her tears, Mr. Gordon was by 
her side with his cheery, wholesome smile, that would 
have driven all sadness away from a spirit affected by 
the atmosphere alone. 

^' I will not ask you how you are. Miss Alice, until 
after we have gone together out of these fog-hills that 
wrap this little world of ours. You won't know your^ 
self affcer half a dozen pages of this. But I mustn't 
commence till you start, doctor, or you'll be nailed." 

'' Thanks for such consideration," said that gentle- 
man, laughing. *^1 will not hinder your 'feast of 
reason and flow of soul,' any longer than to wish you 
both a very good morning." 

<< While I am cutting these leaves, Miss Alice," said 
Mr. Gordon, running his knife through the crisp paper, 
** let me tell you what a glorious view I had last night 
of the heavens. It has rained so incessantly at night for 
the past week, that I was home-sick for the stars. There 
wasn't a cloud to be seen, and the air was so clear and 
still, that we could bear the distant tinkling of the 
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cow-bells down in Farmer Bedford's pasture. Blithe 
little Mercury, like a faithful page, had dropped out 
of sight behind the hills before I could catch him, but 
Jupiter, my first love among the planets, waCs holding 
court not far away, and I got there just in time for 
one of his splendid transformation scenes that we star- 
gazers are puzzling over. One of his broad belts that 
I have watched for a year suddenly melted away, and 
left a shining rift instead. A silvery moon or two was 
in attendance when the great orb came sailing into my 
field of vision ; but as I looked, one went eliding off 
behind it on its nightly rounds, charged, perhaps, with 
the lighting up of some, vast continent or expanse of 
sea, or else to take its station in some quarter of the 
heaven of Jupiter, underneath which high festival was 
held last night. I think. Miss Alice, we can imagine 
its inhabitants as counting on those moonlight splen- 
dours of which we, with our lone satellite, can have no 
conception. Just to think of a moon rising through 
the treetops by Staubury Church, and another flooding 
the valley with its risen glory, while we were waiting 
till a third should shine out full-orbed, over the old 
mountain yonder ! Ah, how little we know what lies 
beyond us !" 

." You make me feel cramped in this little world of 
ours, Mr. Gordon." 

"So do I," said he. "I stood last night a pooi 
fettered creature, longing for wings whose thought-like 
speed could carry me around that planet. There was 
such a silence in the sky that my spirit would have 
soared away to lose itself in that infinite peace. Perhaps^ 
when we have escaped frpm behind these prison-bar^, 
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we may go fiee as a lightning flash from sun to sun of 
all this boundless universe. I often think when my 
brain is reeling ^th its strain after all that lies so far 
beyond it, that I would die to win such glorious liberty 
in truth!" 

" Is the dream of that possible glory so vivid to you, 
Mr. Gordon, as to hide the reality that must come 
between us and it?" 

" Why need we think of death, Miss Alice 1 It is 
a natural change that the living seldom resist when 
they come to die, and we may know from that how 
little we can judge of it until our time for change shall 
come. I look at it as only a great step forward. 
Mind and body seldom do more than walk abreast 
here, and often clog and impede each other, but death 
will bring us out as far beyond our present state, as the 
butterfly soaring in the sunshine from flower to flower, 
is beyond the grovelling caterpillar destroying the leaf 
it clings to." 

" That is indeed a beautiful type of the immortality 
of the soul and the expansion of its powers. I often 
think of all you have been saying, but it does not 
bring that rest to my heart it seems to give to 
yours." 

No sigh accompanied the words, though one who 
had passed through the bitter struggles of a blind but 
sin-^ick soul, could tell what was pent up in her 
heart by the tone in which they were uttered. In her 
restlessness and fear, the reserve that was a part both 
of her nature and education, was now ready to break 
down at the least token of sympathy from those about 
her. But, alas ! when the self-righteousness with 
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which her dear father would stifle her pain, the philo- 
sophy which could buoy up Mr. Gordon's elastic 
spirits, were offered her, she could only turn away sick 
at heart at the ignorance that surrounded her, and call 
on God again for help. How near He is to hearts thus 
driven from earthly supports. 

Mr. Gordon did not seem to heed her answer for 
a moment ; then recalling his words, he turned to look 
curiously through his spectacles into the face heside 
hiuL A moment's scrutiny was enough for the man 
whom philosophy could satisfy. 

" My poor child !" said Mr. Gordon, " I see what you 
want. A mind like your's suflfers without full occu- 
pation. "We must see to you; " so saying, Mr. Gordon 
was about to turn to his neglected book, when a new 
thought suggested itself to him as a possible balm for 
the troubled heart, or a diversion to the wayward 
thoughts of his ypuQg friend {which was needed he did 
not know, but with a vague sense that something ^^as 
wrong, he gave his comfort at a ventuj?e). 

" You may think what I am about to say very 
strange. Miss Alice, but with all my deep regret for 
the helplessness of one so young, and the sympathy I 
feel for you, I often envy you the peacefulness of your 
lot. You have floated into a quiet cove here, away 
from the distracting ebb and flow ojf the main current, 
and with a well-trained- mind and an even temper you 
seem ready for earth or heaven. This world in every 
age has longed as much for a . pure and holy life, as it 
has for one spent on battle-fields." 

He was thoughtfully turning the pages of his book 
TUiconscious of having given her any pain. But Go4 
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chooses His own means to bring souls into His own 
right way. Mr. Collins had set the Gospel before her, 
but she was groping still without the light. It was 
left for words so kindly meant as these to drive her to 
her Saviour's heart. She was wounded on every side 
by those who tried to deal with the deepest malady she 
could ever know. No conflict in that quiet room 1 
No battle with the world ? Ah, how lately had she 
felt that all the hosts of sin were marshalled against her 
shrinking spirit. How she had trembled before God's 
broken law, and despaired when she thought of His 
infinite purity ! And this was the way the world 
looked on ! 

Mr. Gordon's book could gain no hold on such 
wandering thoughts as her's were now. One text in a 
chain of references her mother had marked long ago in 
the little Bible she was reading every day came before 
her now like the comforting voice of 9, friend : 

"He shall not judge after the sight of BKs eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of His ears." 

Sweet promise to a heart so sorely misunderstood,! 

When Mr. Gordon had left his weary listener (if 
such she might be called) to her own meditations, she 
reached after her Bible and turned to this again. A 
new meaning seemed to fill the words ; they came out 
in shining letters, as the Holy Spirit came with His 
light and life. 

She turned eagerly to the next link in the chain (for 
her mother had marked this text by referring to another 
and so on), " Thou, even Thou, only knowest all the 
hearts of the children of men." 

**A111" Yes, cdl! What a picture of sin and 
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sorrow it must be, and yet liere was another word of 
God's in which He speaks of all •• 

" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

How could she have failed to see that 1 He who 
knows all our sin is more pitiful to all who have labour 
and sorrow 1 Nor ^as this alL Against this comfort- 
ing promise was traced the clue to another, which tells 
how this rest shall be given to the weary : 

" As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from us." 

And again in the next link she saw this : 

"All we like sheep have turned astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all." 

And here she bowed, broken in spirit, at those pierced 

— " nailed long ago 
For our advantage to the bitter cross." 

But not alone. The vast army of Christ's redeemed 

were kneeling with her there — sinners' like herselt 

washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb ! 

Here her mother had come long before with her 

burden of sin, and gone on rejoicing that it could be 

laid upon One so mighty to deliver. 

So these faintly pencilled words had led her step by 

step like pilgrim footprints to this text as to a fountain 

of refreshment. So star by star God's truth came out 

before her. His peace shone in upon her soul. The 

rest of faith ! She had learned what cheered her 

dying mother long ago, 

" Not the righteous, — 
Sinners, Jesus came to call I " 
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The little messenger that Mrs. Wilder had been 
waiting so long and anxiously to see, came the next 
day ^th this new story :- 

Stanburt Hill. 

Dear Unseen Friend, — ^When I last wrote you 
seemed so far away ! The long stony road to "Wilder- 
clife was not what separated us most There seemed 
to be infinite spaces of holiness; over which I could not 
cross to you. I was alone in a^ desert " hardly bestead 
and hungry/' and Jesus was beyond the thick cloud of 
my transgressions, and could hear only the pure songs 
of the righteous souls who, in some imknown way, had 
ventured near Him. But last night I found Jesus 
close to me ! He had been there all the time, and I 
did not know it ! 

I find it was sinners He came to save ; poor blinded 
sinners like me. He loved me even on Calvary ! My 
dear, unchangeable Friend ! For years I have pondered 
on the deep meaning of that word, friend. The truth 
and charity expressed in it are embodied in Jesus. 
Oh, how much I look for in Him now ! I am grieved 
I have passed Him by so long. But He forgives that, 
too. 

When I felt that He had cleansed me from my 
pollution and clothed me in His own garments, the 
next sweetest thought was that He knew me alto- 
gether, and so would not fail to help me through 
ignorance of my weakness. Since He knows just 
what to expect of me, and has taken me at that, 
let me trust His love for ever ! I leave my heart 
to Him without a fear. Oh, how new the world 
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looks since I gaze upon it from the shelter of the 
cross of Christ ! 

« Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ! 
'Midst flaming worlds in these arrayed 
With joy shaU I lift up my head." 

I feel that I have crossed my heavenly Father's ' 
universe since last night, I have been brought nigh to 
Him by the blood of Christ. 

And you, dear Mrs. Wilder, are nearer to me now 
than any heart could be who did not love my Saviour. 
We are one in our sin, one in suffering, and now in a 
bond that shall strengthen for ever ; we are one in this 
glorious and perfect salvation ! 

Most lovingly yours in the family ties of Christ, 

Alice Wayland. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

SUCH IS LIFE. 

*' God of the sunlight hours, how dark 
Would eyening shadows be— 
Or night in deeper sable clad 
If aught were dark to Thee ! *' 

|T is easy to walk when one holds one's horse 
by the bridle. I would as readily foot it 
over to Wildercliffe this afternoon as not, if 
I knew I could have Jersey saddled by whistling out 
of the door to John. But that thing's ended for the 
present at least," said Sidney^ putting down his paper 
in a meditative way. "Where do you suppose that 
sagacious animal has betaken himself, Allie, or haven't 
you troubled yourself with guesses about the matter?" 
Alice put down her book and looked over to 
Sidnejr's favourite lounging place, where that young 
man sat with a very sober face. 

" I'm sure I cannot tell, Sidney. I have * kept up a 
great thinking over it,' as John says, ever since you 
told me about it this morning but I cannot account 
for his disappearance at alL I should be so afraid of 
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accusing some one unjustly that I would npt mention 
names any way, without pretty strong evidence to 
begin with." 

" Then you think he was stolen % " 

" Certainly, don't you % " 

"IVe thought everything. John said at first the 
cunning beast had inherited his mother's trick of 
slipping halters, and opening doors and so on. You 
know father had to fasten her with a chain and pad- 
lock, and then she would have unlocked herself if he 
had not hidden the key." 

" That may be so. Old Sorrel knew enough to try 
anything to gain the liberty of the stable. But Jersey 
has never developed in that direction, has he 1 " 

" No ; but the halter was there this morning. A 
thief would have taken it." 

"He might, or he might not; however, your sup- 
position is the most comfortable by far. I hope it may 
prove correct." 

"It wasn't my supposition at all, AUie, it was 
John's. I believe, after all, he was stolen, and if so 
I think I have my eye on the fellow who was mean 
enough to do it." 

Sidney's eyes were glowing with sudden excitement. 
" I tell you what it is, Allie," said he, " I've jast 
thought of something that will throw light on this 
subject. What a dunce I am not to have seen it 
before !" He was making for the door. 

" Stop, Sidney !" exclaimed Alice, pleadingly. 
" When you look that way you always get into trouble. 
Tell me wliat you mean before you go out in such 
haste." 
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" But tlieix)*s 110 tiuio to lose, AUic," said tlie young 
man, impatiently, from the doorway. " If there's any- 
thing in my guess at all, it must be acted upon im- 
mediately." 

* " Sidney ! Sidney ! I would follow you, dear brother, 
if I could ! " 

Angry as he was, there was something in his sister's 
helplessness that touched the young man's chivalrous 
nature, but he had reached the gate before he turned 
back at the call of that love that held him, so far, 
closer than anything else could. 

"I'll give you a minute for explanations, Allic," 
said he, appearing at the door with his hat in liis 
hand. 

"Brother, whoever you. mean and whatever you 
suspect, you are not in a fit state of mind to act just 
now." 

" As fit as I shall be till I get my horse again. If 
that's all you want to say, Allie, I'm off again ! The 
canting hypocrites !" he muttered, as he strode away. 

" Who can he mean?" thought Alice, as she listened 
to his quick tread along the gravelled path that led to 
tTie. centre of the town. She had never seen hfer gay, 
indolent brother so angry but twice before in his life, 
and then she well remembered how blindly he plunged 
into trouble, from which it seemed almost impossible 
to extricate him. "Oh, my darling!" she sighed, as 
the thought of his folly rushed upon her, " I must 
pray for you now, just as mother would, if she were 
here. I have her Saviour to turn to now !" and her 
heart rose in thanksgiving for such help. 

Her father came in while her thoughts were thus 
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travelling to the Mercy-seat, and seeing her eyes Him 
with tears, he asked what troubled her. 

" You were bright as a May morning at the breakfast 
table, child, how is this?" 

"I'm just as happy now, father — that is, at the 
bottom of my heart ; but Sidney has just gone off on 
an errand that Fm afraid he'll be sorry for." 

" I don't wonder you are troubled about him," said 
the doctor, when Alice had laid the case before him. 
"The foolish fellow! He should 'have spoken to me 
first. I know who he means;" and the doctor went 
out with an anxious look on his face very seldom seen 
there. 

It was late before either of the gentlemen returned, 
and when they did, it was a silent little company that 
gathered around the tea-table. Madge had gone to 
visit some young friends who lived a few miles distant, 
and would not be back that night. Sidney made no 
pretence of having an appetite, and the doctor stirred 
his tea so much more than usual, that his silent but 
observing daughter saw that he was only doing it to 
hide the same want and fill up the time while she sat 
there. Alice introduced one subject after another, to 
find it dropped as soon as possible, and at last fell into 
as brown a study as the rest, when a loud cry in the 
street startled them all. 

"What's thatl" The doctor and Sidney rushed to 
the door. Alice could hear John's heavy boots clatter- 
ing out of the kitchen, and Patty screaming after him 
down at the gate. 

" Fire ! fire ! fire I " One voice after another, as men 
an4 boys came running past, caught up and re-echoed 
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the cry througli tlie calm evening air. It was a strange 
sound in so quiet a village as Stanbury, and for a few 
moments Alice was faint with terror at finding herself 
alone in auch a time of fear. It was but for a moment, 
however. Patty came back, pale with excitement, and 
sank almost breathless in a chair at her side. 

" Do tell me where it is, Patty ? " 

"Oh dear! oh dear! The Lord's will be done; 
but — ** and here the poor woman burst into tears, 
" Fm glad He's the * sponsible one !" 

A bright glow was now flickering in at the windows. 
"Whose house is it, Patty 1 — do tell me," exclaimed 
Alice, shaking gently at the apron in which poor Patty 
had buried her face. 

" Mr. Collins's ! " she gasped, " my Bethel ! oh dear ! 
oh dear ! It's all afire and bumin' up. I was tellin* 
him only last week I loved the very boards of it, and 
he said then he hoped I'd find out the whole earth was 
fall of the presence of the Lord, but it seems to me 
He's pretty much crowded out of it, 'ceptin' there, and 
that's going ! I beared the Spriggses boys come tearin' 
by shoutin' and screamin', as they mostly do, you 
know, and thinks I, I'll look out of the east window 
and find what it's all about, and there was the flames 
burstin' out of that little shed, you remember, at the 
end of the house. I just give up for a minute, and 
then I flew over there, and then I thought of you, poor 
dear, and Madge off to the Melton's, and I knew the 
men folks wouldn't consider nor nothin', and I let 
Mrs. Collins go. Oh dear ! oh dear ! I'm so flustrated 
amongst it all, you and her, and them being so poor, 
and Mr. Collins and Harry away." 
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" I'm so sorry, Patty. What can we do 1 Hadn't 
you better fasten up the doors and go hack % You may 
be able to help better than somebody else. Find father 
and tell him to bring Mrs. Collins here. Oh, I wish 
I had strength to do something ! " 

"Poor dear!" said Patty, stroking the brown hair 
as fondly as she would a baby's. " Can't you help *em 
praying ? " 

" I do, Patty," said Alice, looking up into the rugged 
face bending tenderly over her. " We are one in Christ 
Jesus now." 

" Bless the Lord ! Tain't news though. I knew it 
mmt be so. How the Lord's face shines out of trouble, 
doesn't it, dear]" 

Patty was actually laughing, as though she had for- 
gotten the fire that was consuming her sacred place. 

" Eun to the front windows, Patty, and see how it is 
now. Look how the valley is lighted up ! " 

" Let me draw your chair into the other room, Miss 
Alice, where you can see it." 

'* It's too cold, Patty ; I'm all in a shiver now. I 
can't bear to see it. You tell me about it." 

Patty's description was about as exciting as a sight 
of the burning building. " Oh dear l'*' she sobbed, 
" it's like an. awful dream. There goes Mrs. CoUins's 
best chest* of drawers, and them men a bangin' and 
maulin' it along as if it was a log with the bark on ! 
It does seem as though men was made up without 
sense for some things. Sa^es ! They're tumbling out the 
beds without a sign of a thing around 'em. And that 
now stove, and Mrs. CoUins's washing that's just off the 
line, all cinders I suppose, now, for all them men care." 
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" They're doing the best they can, Patty." 

" P'raps they are," said that worthy, checking her 
wrath an instant to jump up the next, wringing her 
hands as in an agony. 

" The roof is falling in. There ! " and with a crash 
of falling timbers came a blaze that lighted up the 
landscape, till every house and tree shone out in the 
strange, wild glow. "Just hear them hurrah now! 
They ought to be choked ! " 

" Patty, they're only boys," pleaded Alice. 

" And I'm only a woman," said Patty, wiping her 
eyes. " Oh dear ! the crowd is parting now, and some 
one is leading along Mrs. Collins this way. It's your 
father for one, Miss Alice. Oh ! I'm so glad ! " 

" So am I ! It's just like father. We'll put her in 
the little bed-room down-stairs, and you must be as 
quiet as possible around her, Patty ; you know how if 
you'll only think." 

" I will ! I will ! and I'll run now, since they're 
coming, and see if I can't pick up some of her things 
before them vagabond Spriggses run off with 'em. You 
know Mrs. Collins haint any strength no more'n a 
chicken." And Patty was off, leaving Alice to a few 
moments of quiet before her father came in with the 
poor feeble woman, :o suddenly thrust upon the charity 
of the world. 

" Daughter," said the doctor, handing his guest to 
an easy chair, " here's somebody for you and Patty to 
take care of, if she ever comes back from her raid on 
those boys. She looked, when I met her, as if she 
meant to chase them into the river." 

There were but few words to say on either side. 
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The shock had completely stunned Mrs. Collins, and 
Alice's silent sympathy could wait its time for hearing. 
The doctor, after bringing in a cup of warm tea from 
the kitchen fire for his new patient, went out again to 
see what more could be done with the wreck of her 
home. 

It was so late that night before the household could 
compose itself for bed, that their visitor was unable to 
appear at the breakfast table with the rest of the 
family. 

" She's beat out, doctor," said Patty, as she brought 
in the coffee ; " used up for this world, but good as 
ever for the next." 

Patty had evidently forgotten that her new liberty 
of speech did not extend beyond Alice, and was in- 
cluding her father with those whose faith could rejoice 
in prospect of the " rest that remaineth." 

Sidney barely waited till she closed the door, when 
he broke out in a contemptuous tone : 

" How I hate such talk ! What does she know 
about who is fit for heaven and who isn't 1 If she 
wasn't so weak I would call her a conceited hypocrite ! " 

" Sidney," said the doctor, calmly helping himself 
to another round of toast, " when you have come to 
my years, you will be wise enough not to trouble your- 
self about people's religion, especially when it is of 
Patty's pattern. Man is a religious animal, and I, for 
one, am thankful for every one who does not think it 
his or her duty to steal, kill and eat his fellows, or put 
women below some of the beasts. Patty's classification 
of saints and sinners is a harmless pleasure to her. 
Let it alone." 
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'* But look where it leads to, father. The religious 
belief of any society affects all its decisions. There's 
that sanctimonious old Eichards, down town. When 
I told him yesterday about the proof I had against 
Harry Collins, he said, instantly, ' But he*s a Church 
member I * Don't tell me about your Church members, 
said I, a rascal is a rascal whatever he calls himself. 
And you can't get one of that insurance company to 
look at the burning of that house last night as they 
would if old Collins hadn't made everybody think he's 
a saint in the grain." 

" Sidney," exclaimed Alice, pale and trembling, 
" what is it you are talking about 1 It isn't possible 
you mean to accuse Mr. Collins and Harry of such 
crimes 1 " 

" Yes, I *do, and I think it can be proved, too, when 
people are fairly waked up to the matter. Just look 
at it! I found Harry in the stable last week one 
afternoon, when he had reason to suppose we were all 
out. He stammers out a lame excuse, and walked off. 
Everybody knows how uppish Harry always was. 
There was nothing good enough here, but he must go 
to New York, and leave his old father to plod on 
alone. And now I'm told he has been hanging around 
home for some weeks, because he's under suspicion 
there, and may be arrested any day. I've heard more 
than that, too, since the fire. Will Melton told me 
•last night that he was up about half-past three yesterday 
morning, ^nd saw a horse like Jersey passing along the 
wood road back of their house toward the landing, and 
he's almost sure the man on his back was Harry 
Collins. And then people are talking about the 
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unaccountable way that house took lire. We know 
Harry was determined to have his father leave Stanuury 
Hill ; and he has been trying ever since the railroad 
came through to sell the place, and couldn't make it 
out. If it's burned, and he gets the insurance, he can 
carry his point, though I'm thinking he's rather over- 
shot his mark this time." 

Alice knew her brother too well to suppose he would 
take up so grave a charge without what he deemed to 
be a proper foundation. But she had heard from Mr. 
Collins himself the circumstances of Harry's going 
to New York, and was satisfied that the prejudice 
against him would be entirely removed, could they be 
generally known. But this was impossible. The im- 
pression already made by his boyish freedom of speech, 
helped on by a jealousy of his success, on the part of 
some of his old associates, and by ignorance in others, 
of the great change lately wrought in him, had done 
much toward raising suspicion against him now, when 
a cloud seemed to come over his fortunes. His father, 
in answer to Alice's kind inquiries after Harry's pros- 
pects, had told her frankly of the charge brought 
against him by one of his employers, the other being 
still a warm and constant friend. But Sidney's story 
was almost overwhelming. Could she be so entirely 
mistaken % The love of justice was a ruling trait in 
her character. She was willing to look at any subject 
on all its sides, and all the more so now, that she 
desired her brother should see the falsity of the charge 
he so often made against professors of religion, that 
they were satisfied with the name of the thing and 
cared nothing about the reality. 
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But her father was not so easily shaken by his son's 
story. 

"A man is innocent till he is proved guilty, 
Sidney," said he. " We must be just in all this. I 
have been thinking about the affair ever since you told 
me your suspicions yesterday, and I must say, that 
though a great many little things seem to point the 
same way, yet the evidence is shadowy, and so easily 
accounted for on other grounds, that it doesn't weigh 
with me. I would say no more, my son, but let the 
matter take its own course without me. Don't take 
Will Melton as an adviser, any way." 

" Why not 1 He is as good as a detective, and will 
get to the bottom of this matter sooner than any man 
I know of. He is going to see about it to-day." 

" Oh ! Sidney," exclaimed Alice, " you know why 
he is so eager to do that % He seems to hate everybody 
that speaks of God, and I know ho hates Mr. Collins, 
for I heard him say so. He has too much personal 
feeling to be trusted in this." 

" There's where your personal feeling comes in, 
Alice. You and Madge have a strange prejudice 
against that fellow, and yet you cannot put your finger 
on anything he has done amiss." 

" It's his spirit, Sidney. I cannot tell you ^all the 
fears I have about your friendship with him." Tears 
were in his sister's eyes as she said this. 

" This is more shadowy than the evidence against 
Harry Collins, and I'll follow father's example, and let 
it go till you have something more definite to bring 
forward." 

" Alice," said her father, gravely, " I was not aware 
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that you disapproved so much, of your brother's friend. 
You must talk the matter over together when you feel 
calmer, and see if you cannot understand each other 
and him better. Meanwhile, Sidney, don't act with 
him in this matter any larther without consulting me. 
You youngsters will raise a fine breeze for nothing in 
this quiet place, if you don't take care." 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE WISDOM OF THE WORLD. 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err." 

|HEEE was some curiosity, mingled with the 
sympathy, felt by Mr. CoUins's neighbours 
the night of his return to his ruined home. 
As he came along the village street, on his way from 
the station, ignorant of the trouble that had befallen 
him, he noticed the looks that met him on every side, 
but gave the subject but a passing thought. No one 
had the heart to join him and be the first to tell the 
evil tidings. How would he bear it 1 He ha4 seemed 
to live above the world, and aU about him saw that its 
smiles and frowns, its misrepresentations and misunder- 
standings through which he had already passed, did not 
touch his springs of life, or cloud his perfect trust in 
God. This trial, reaching him through his only child, 
would shake him as poverty and sickness had never 
done before. 

At last, as he came nearly in sight of the spot, a 
little girl, one of the children who loved to haunt the 
old shoemaker^s shop, and listen by the hour to his 
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wonderful Bible stories, came running down a Grarden- 
path to meet him. 

" Pve been waiting for you so long, Mr. Collins," 
said the child. " I wanted to go down and meet you, 
but father wouldn't let me." 

" Why not, Mary 1 " said the old man, taking the 
little one's hand and walking on. 

" He said I wasn't the one to tell you, and I must 
not trouble you. But, oh, sir ! " and Mary's eyes filled 
with tears, " I know God will take care of you. ' It 
will all come true now ! " 

" What will % I hardly understand you." 

" All you said about this world's belonging to God. 
He'U find you a home in it, won't He % " 

Mr. Collins had not time to puzzle out the child's 
laeaning, for her father came along just then, and 
seeing the look on both faces, thought best to 
interfere. 

" You cannot go much farther, Mr. Collins, without 
seeing that you have met with a loss in this world's 
goods. I'm sorry to tell you if you don't know it ; we 
can hardly tell how your house took fire last night ; 
but it went like a tinder-box. The new engine didn't 
work well (we are all green at it, you know), and do . 
what we would it burned completely down. We saved 
pretty much everything else though." 

" My poor wife ! " gasped Mr. Collins, " where is 
she?" 

"Dr. Wayland took her to his house. There he 
comes now after you. He said he meant to meet you." 

The doctor drew up in his comfortable carriage by 
the footpath, and beckoned to Mr. CoUins to get in. 
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But two or three neighbours had gathered around to 
take his hand and express their sympathy for him. 

"This will conxe hard on you, Collins," said one. 
" I was telling my wife this morning, says I, Collins 
is a good man, and I can't see why he should bo 
afflicted so." 

" God's ways are not our ways," said another, 
reverently. 

Mr. Collins was too much stunned to speak at first, 
but the sacred Name just uttered in his hearing roused 
him. " It is hard for flesh and blood to bear, but I 
know it is a part of my Master's plan for me, and He 
will see me through it." 

" He doesn't know how much more there is of it," 
said his listener, as the doctor drove away with Mr. 
Collins. " If he did he would shrink." 

" He may shrink, but he won't fail," said the other, 
who knew by blind experience the ground of Mr. 
CoUins's hope. 

As for Dr. Wayland, he was never more true to the 
natural benevolence of his heart than in the case of 
this unfortunate neighbour. Besides this feeling, in 
itseK sufficient to stir him up to the greatest kindness, 
he desired to show this man of all others what charity 
and truth could do outside the Church. All that was 
in it he considered as marred by the ostentation of a 
public profession. 

It was with much secret seK-approval, therefore, 
that the morning after Mr. CoUins's stay at Stanbury 
Hill, Dr. Wayland called him aside when their com- 
fortable breakfast was over, for a private talk in his 
office. He prefaced the conversation by a kind and 

o 
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delicately worded inquiry into the position the fire had 
brought him. mr. CoUins had not yet heaiu of the 
cruel suspicions afloat as to Harry's knowledge of it, 
or his loss of character in other respects, and the doctor 
was glad to show himseK a friend before he had an 
opportunity to doubt him. 

" There is one thing," said he, "I can do to help 
you along, my good friend. You are welcome to a 
home under my roof till you can make more suitable 
provision for your family ; yet I know that you and 
your wife like best to have the privacy of your own 
home, and so I have a plan to propose for you, that 
may be better than staying here, though you may 
choose between the places. My office next door is 
empty. It has only two rooms, yet it is convenient 
and in good order. I would like you for a tenant very 
much until you can do better, which I hope for your 
sake may be soon." 

" Indeed, doctor," was the warm reply, " how coidd 
I do better than that 1 I am very thankful for such a 
shelter in this time of need. I've been going over all 
Stanbury in my thoughts this morning, and every door 
seemed shut. Yet here was one all ready to open for 
us!" 

"You are perfectly welcome, I'm sure," said the 
doctor, rising to go. " You and your wife may move 
in at your leisure, and I think it would be as well 
perhaps for you to stay here as to try and squeeze into 
New York. If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine how easy it is for a family of small means to 
be run over in that whirl of business and pleasure." 

" I know it," was the reply. " I spent my early 
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years there, and I know the ins and outs of city life. 
I shall not go unless the path of duty is made plain 
before me." 

" You will get plenty of advice on the subject, no 
doubt," said the doctor, " but your own judgment will 
have to be your guide after all." 

"I have very little coiifidence in that. It is a 
matter, doctor, this going or staying, that concerns the 
whole plan and object of my life so deeply, that I have 
put it entirely in Grod's hands, as I would everything. 
It is His work I want to do, and I have been waiting 
for twenty years to devote myseK entirely to it, but if 
He chooses to get along without me (and He certainly 
can), Tve nothing to say. It has been a blessed thing 
I find to wait on Him all these years, and it is a 
blessed thing to work for Him, and I am willing now 
(though I have not always been) to glorify Him either 
way." 

" Certainly, certainly," said the doctor, drawing on 
his driving gloves. " Your humility is very commend- 
able \ and I hope sincerely that it may keep you in 
Stanbury. We need sober, stanch men in these rail- 
road times. Grood morning, sir !" 

The chiU of his presence seemed to fill the room for 
Mr. Collins after he had gone. He looked out of the 
open window and saw the doctor get into his carriage 
and drive away, as self-satisfied a man as there was in 
Stanbury. 

" How I pity him !" thought Mr. Collins. "He has 
never found out that he is poor, and bHnd, and pol- 
luted. May the Lord pull down his strong defences, 
and show him what Christ can do for sinners !" 
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The doctor's kind beart was filled with pity too. As 
he rode along he looked across the fields towards the 
blackened ruins of Mr. Collins's little house. A neigh- 
bour stopped him to speak about the case. 

" I think, doctor, we must try and put Collins on his 
feet again." 

" Yes, I never was more sorry for any one than I am 
for him. He has pluck enough, but he's no sooner up 
than he gets knocked down again. Poor man, he has 
nothing but trouble !" 




CHAPTER X. 

9 

FACE ANSWERETH TO FACE. 

" What if the way be rough to-day 
The night prove drear and cold ; 
It ahalL not change His loving voice, 
Or shut us from the fold." i 

|NE of the first questions that had been raised 
on Mr. CoUins's return after the fire had 
been about Harry. Where was he 1 Neither 
he nor his wife could exphdn his absence satisfactorily 
to themselves or the questioners outside. They knew 
that the evening before the house was burned, he had 
received a note from a young Mend in the city, 
urging him to come back and apply for a situation 
that had just been left vacant in the same store with 
himself. 

But Mr. Collins had advised his son to wait and re- 
turn if possible to his old post, and he thought on 
retiring that Harry had decided to do so. Two days 
had passed away, without a word from him, but on the 
fourth day, and when comfortably settled in their new 
quarters, they had time to think over the matter, they 
became seriously alarmed. 
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Alice was the first person to whom Mr. Collins 
turned in this time of perplexity. From the first of 
their acquaintance she had shown an interest in 
Harrjr, and knew more of his history and his parents' 
hopes and fears for him than had been confided to 
any one else. It was natural, therefore, that they 
should look to her for sympathy now, though with- 
out a thought of the real state of the case. It was 
very hard for her to give him even a hint of the 
truth in the interview he sought with her one even- 
ing. It was not necessary to tell him aU, but there 
was enough in her manner to arousci his suspicion 
that she was keeping back something from him. He 
saw that the great anxiety she expressed that Harry 
should come forward and explain his absence, was 
not based entirely upon his trouble with his em- 
ployers. 

" I thank you for telling me," he said, " I wiU 
write to a friend in New York to-morrow who knows 
ajs much about him as I do, and who will take all 
pains to find him. I cannot but think that I mis- 
understood his decision that night, and that he went 
to New York after all in the early train to look after 
that situation." 

" But it has been . ascertained that he did not go 
that day in that or any other train," said Alice. 
" George Wilder has inquired and told me. Oh, how 
I wish you would advise with him, Mr. Collins ! He 
is a true friend of yours." 

"Is hel" and the sad face brightened for an in- 
stant. "We need such in this world of misunder- 
standings." 
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" Yes, we do," she answered ; " and young as he is, 
I know of no one who can be of as much use to 
you in this matter as he can. He is so wise, and 
generous, and just 1 I should not be surprised if he 
had unravelled the whole mystery by this time, for he 
promised he would attend to the matter this very day. 
You will excuse my interference in your affairs. I 
hoped to have Harry's absence explained before you 
lieard any of the suspicions afloat." 

" You are very kind, both of you, all of you," said 
Mr. Collins, " but it is best I should know how the 
matter stands, though I am afraid you are keeping back 
something yet. Indeed, I am sure you are," seeing the 
anxious look on Alice's face. " But God knows both 
the truth and the untruth. I will trust in Him — yes, 
in all these clouds ! " 

While he was speaking there was a ring at the door, 
and Geprge Wilder was ushered in. Late as it was, he 
was just from New York, and came to report the result 
of his inquiries to Alice. 

A meeting with Mr. Collins under the circum- 
stances was rather embarrassing at first to all parties, 
and George would have gone away without saying any- 
thing rather than introduce the subject himself. But 
after a few moments* chat about the ordinary news of 
the day, in that formal way it is always spoken of 
when everybody is thinking about something entirely 
different, Mr. Collins turned the conversation to what 
was nearest his heart. 

" Miss Wayland has been telling me, sir, how kindly 
you have interested yourself in my boy. It shows we 
never know who our real friends are till trouble comes 
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upon us. You need not be afraid to tell me just how 
much, is laid upon me ! '* 

" I am sorry to say," replied George, " that I have 
nothing to tell you that will relieve your anxiety, Mr. 
Collins." 

"Did you go to his old boarding-place in C • 

Street % " 

" Yes, but I could not get a single clue there or any- 
where else. I am afraid We have done wrong to go so 
far without consulting you in the matter, but we have 
meant nothing but kindness, and I hope you will take 
it so." 

Mr. CoUins could assure him of that, though he felt 
that now it was best that he should know about the 
charge against his son. 

But neither George nor Alice could tell him frankly, 
and their faint attempts at encouraging him that all 
would yet be well only deepened the impress already 
made on his mind. 

No one could feel such suspicions more keenly 
than Mr. Collins. He was naturally so sensitive, that 
left to himself he would have been unbalanced. But 
he had realized the truth, so comforting to every 
Christian heart, that " they who trust in God shall be 
as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed." So now, 
though feeling to his heart's core this sorrow, he still 
stayed himself in God. 

He was hardly able that night to collect his thoughts 
enough to discuss anything farther in the way of search. 

" You may think of some other clue," said George 
Wilder, kindly, " or I may. We must hope for the 
beat." 
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" We cannot only hope, but know that all things 
work together for good to those who trust in God. 
But the way seems dark now." 

" Then such providences are mysteries even to you, 
Mr. Collins," said Alice. 

" God's design in them is no mystery, Miss Wayland; 
we may not understand the course He takes, but we 
may know the end He always has in view in dealing 
with His children. He wants them to get above self 
and this imsatisfying world into a higher, holier life in 
•Him. We can be more than conquerors through faith 
in our One mighty to save." 

"How can such things be?" said George, who had 
been listening with reverent attention. " The Creator 
of the world is surely its Master, and one would think 
His most dutiful subjects would be chosen for particular 
favour!" 

" They are ! When the beautiful world He made 
was marred by. sin and death, He told them of another 
which their enemies can never enter, and He is too 
wise to let them ever be satisfied with this." 

" There is some reason in that verse, I confess," said 
George. 

" But you can never understand God or His ways by 
the light of reason alone, Mr. Wilder. Faith must bo 
our evidence here, and we have one promise on this 
point : * If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine.' Venture on that, my young friend. 
Those who have believed and acted on these words, 
have never been disappointed in their search after 
truth. Didn't you find it so, Miss Wayland 1 " 

"Oh yes," she said, with eyes filled with grateful 
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tears. " I cannot tell you how different the world 
looks to me since my eyes were opened to see God's 
way of salvation by faith. I am like a little child 
He is leading from one wonder of His grace to an- 
other." 

To Alice this conversation had been like the opening 
of a door into the world of another's thought. She 
had scarcely dared to hope for such an opportunity, yet 
here it came, unsought. A signal light had been hung 
out, but would it be .answered) 

The door had scarcely closed after Mr. Collins, before 
George said, " I would give a kingdom to feel as that 
man does ! It isn't so much what he says, as the way 
he says it, that leads one to feel that he knows he has 
a rock under him." 

" He has, George. He stands on the Eock of Ages. 
There's room enough for us ! " 

"And you, too," he said, "have found this great 
secret % Will you speak again to me of these things % " 

It was a promise most jo3'fully given, a,nd not fully 
realized until she lia'd, in the silence of her own room, 
told her Saviour of this new wonder of His 'love. 

It was growing late, and George had come to speak 
of a subject that had well nigh been forgotten by newer 
interests. • 

" Anxious as I am to know the truth," said Alice, 
"yet I almost dread to hear it. Do you know that 
my most comforting thought now is that Harry has 
been taken suddenly ill somewhere, or is perhaps lying 
dead in some of the lonely woods on the mountain. 
You know how fond he was of- those long tramps after 
curious birds and plants ! Anything but disgrace ! " 

" You may be right. Miss Alice," exclaimed George, 
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as though he had a clue at last. " There's an old man 
on the mountain who often goes out with him hunting. 
He may be there now ! " 

" Oh no ! that cannot be possible ! He is too fond a 
son to give his parents such anxiety." 

" But he may be fearing arrest ! " 

" If he did fear it," replied Alice, " he has been too 
open with his parents to hide anything from them now." 

" But he might want to spare them the pain of 
revealing his hiding-place. His father wouldn't tell a 
lie for his right hand." 

" I see you suspect Harry," said Alice, sadly, " and 
I am too much puzzled myself to blame you, who cannot 
know him as I do. If he is on the mountain he saw 
the fire, and as Ben Harding is always posted about 
Stanbury news, he would certainly tell him where it 
was. Perhaps he may hear the stories about himself ! 
So if he is up there hiding, as you suppose, and knows 
what his parents have suflfered on his account, it is a 
stronger evidence of his guilt than anything I have 
thought of yet. No ! I cannot believe it ! I think he 
must have gone up there early in the morning, as he 
often did, and has been hurt in some way." 

"Whatever has happened to him, Ben Harding is 
the very man to hunt for his traU. He has Indian 
blood in him, you know," said George. 

" Yes, I remember that." 

" And he is so fond of him," continued George, glad 
to find anything to take the troubled look from her 
face. " We were all off hunting together last autumn, 
and I noticed then how Ben always put Collins first if 
there was anytldng to be done. Yes ! we'll have him 
searched for to morrow !" 




CHAPTER XL 

SEARCHING. - 
" A heart at leisure from itself." 

EN HARDING had no news of Harry. As 
young Wilder rode up to the Cliff that night, 
he overtook the old man toiling up the 
mountain road with his dogs. He had just been to 
the village and heard news that gave him a very down- 
cast look. 

" What d^e think of it, Mr. WHder," as George 
slackened his rein to keep by his side. " This about 
Harry?" 

" I hardly know what to think, Ben, but I know 
what ought to be done, and that to-morrow. These 
woods must be searched." 

"Ay, sir! that's just what IVe been telling the old 
man down there. You should have seen the mother 
start. She was for going to-night, but I quieted her a 
bit by telling her I'd take Reno, . thafs Harry's dog, 
that knows me like my own;. there he is, sir" (whist- 
ling for him), " and I'd be off in the morning by day- 
break. There's no moon to-night, or I'd not rest, I tell 
you ! " 
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" Nor I," said George, " for Tin going with, you." 

" That's a good lad ! " said Ben, " I thought as 
much of you. But I'm afraid you'll not waken early 
enough." 

" Stay at our house, Ben," said George, stopping at 
the road that branched off here toward the Cliff, "and 
then I'll be sure of it." 

Ben hesitated. His hut in the woods, or the open 
vault of heaven, were the only roofs he had slept under 
for years ; but as he had nobody looking out for him 
at home, he was prevailed upon at last to turn in and 
lodge on the Cliff the few hours he could spare before 
starting. A messenger was sent that night up the 
cross-path to Gordon's Craig to tell their plans and 
ask for help from them, and Edith (who had become so 
deeply interested in the shoemaker's family, during a 
visit to the Way lands that day, that she was ready to 
join in the search herself, if she had been allowed), 
prepared a notice to be put up in the post-office 
appointing a rendezvous for any who might be disposed 
to aid. 

Ben was tapping softly at George's door before the 
earliest bird was stirring, and with a volunteer force of 
three additional men, they started off. 

" That 'ere dog," said Ben, pointing to Eeno, " knows 
as much as or'nary humans. I've been telling him as 
I was waiting outside for you about this business, and 
I think he understands it. I've a glove of Harry's 
along, and p'intin' to it after he'd sniffed it awhile, I 
says, looking very solemn, * Fetch him, Eeno ! * You 
should have seen him look at me ! He give his tail 
one wag, and then whined. Tell me he don't know ! " 
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So the men chatted along till they struck an old 
path leading up toward the bare spot among the 
rocks, where Ben had perched his humble home. 

" Now, here," said the old man, assuming the leader- 
ship that had been tacitly accorded to him, " let's stop 
and settle a p*int or two in our minds before we go en. 
K Collins come up here for one of his tramps, he is 
somewhere along this gully leading up toward my 
place. I've seen him coming up many a time " — and 
the men nodded assent — " or he is to the right or left 
of it a little way, for there's the Cliff, you see j he 
couldn't climb, and there's nothing up there on the 
other side he'd be after, as I know of. Any way we'll 
search this strip first" 

" But if he didn't come out for a walk," said one of 
the men, " what thenl" 

" Then I'm not the man to get on his trail ! — tell 
me !" muttered Ben, shaking his head defiantly. 

Signals were agreed on, and the men separated — the 
dogs following Ben. 

George had entered so much into the old hunter's 
enthusiasm, that he was as willing as he to banish 
all suspicion of Harry's honesty till this search, that 
might be so sad in its ending, was over. 

A low, precipitous line of granite rocks ran through 
the woods, shelving down into the bed of some moun- 
tain torrent, and he had chosen one of its bushy ledges 
as the path he would search. As he went thoughtfully 
along, peering under rocks and into thickets, his mind 
went over some things that had never come before it 
so vividly as now in the stillness pf the woods. He 
remembered how he and Harry had passed along under 
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the face of those very rocks, but a few months before, 
and what their conversation had been about. How 
Harry had laughingly said, as he scrambled over stones 
and through thorny underbrush, " This is like my way 
in life, it's fight and climb, and nothing much ahead 3" 
and how, just at that moment, the sun breaking out 
from behind the clouds, had flooded the ravine with 
glory, and brought to his own mind the picture of that 
Christian hope that he had been told Harry had lately 
confessed. He wondered then how the possessor of 
such a hope could speak of the future and not count 
upon its joys for this world as well as the next. 

The impression had not been a lasting one, however, 
for it was not then a personal matter with him. Now 
it was different. He was weighing the Gospel as he 
understood it in the Bible, and as he saw it in the 
lives of its professors, against the needs of his own 
newly-awakened heart. Here, where he might at any 
moment stumble against Harry's lifeless form, he saw, 
in a new light, the helplessness of mere human strength 
and wisdom against death. Life had never been " a 
fight and climb " with him, but its fair hopes might 
be dashed as suddenly and fatally as any other. 
There was a Hand which held his destiny, a Heart 
whose friendship he had never sought, and that 
strength and love must claim the allegiance of his 
souL There, in the silent forest, with bared head and 
eyes uplifted to the blue heavens so far above him, 
George Wilder spoke for the first time to His Creator. 
Many a time before had he offered a lip-service of 
prayer, but never till then had his heart gone out 
in search of thfe li^sdng God. No sense of his deep 
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depravity oppressed him. He could stand like the 
young ruler and say of the commandments, " All these 
have I kept from my youth up, what lack I yet?" 
Jesus beholding him, loved him ! Here, too, was one 
who would go " away sorrowful " from the answer of 
his Lord, unless that. word sent home with power 
should show him both his sin and his Saviour. 

It was drawing toward noon that day, when a shrill 
haUoo from a point far up the mountain rang through 
the woods. It was so far beyond the limits of their 
field of search, that it was not recognized at first as 
coming from their party, but another and repeated 
cries brought the men together at last to find Ben and 
Reno standing guard over a spot where Harry had no 
doubt fallen, but beyond which he could not be 
tracked. 

" We struck the trail down there aways," said Ben, 
"and I'd nothing to do but foUow that poor dumb 
beast till he stopped here, and there he sits ! Not a 
man of you can get him farther, unless you show him 
his master." 

The ground was carefully examined in every direc- 
tion, but in vain. A scarred and moss-grown rock 
overhung the spot over which Harry might have 
fallen. Reno had testified in his dumb way to his 
master's traces there j but though that was the place, 
he had been picked up and carried somewhere. Hours 
were consumed in fruitless search. Even his grave, if 
such was the place where he was hidden, could not be 
found. Others from the village had joined in the 
search, till a large party had gathered about in the 
woods. 
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^Ir. Collins was not among them. It would be 
hard to have these evil tidings reach the poor man in 
any but the kindest way, and George resolved, as soon 
as Ben had given up the search there, to make his 
way down to that desolate home, and, with all the 
sympathy of his generous nature, to carry there what 
comfort he could. His horse had been brought to 
Ben's cottage, and, mounting him, he was not long in 
reaching Mr. Collins*s door. 

Mrs. Collins answered his knock. Kind neighbour 
women were there, but the poor mother met him with 
a look on her worn face that told of sorrow no soothing 
voice had reached. 

"My husband is not in," she answered to his 
inquiry. Her eyes were searching his face with a 
questioning she scarcely dared to put in words. He 
understood her, and shook his head, as he drew her 
out on the little porch to tell her what had been done. 
" Do you know where I can find Mr. Collins 1 " 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, " I speak to 
you, Mr. Wilder, as I would not to many young men 
around here. He has a quiet place down there," she 
said, pointing toward the foot of the doctor's garden, 
" where he goes sometimes when he wants to be alone ; 
and he's so broken down now he can hardly bear a 
voice. He isn't like most men, or he would be up or 
the moimtain now." * 

" 111 wait here, Mrs. Collins, till he comes back. I 
want toj3ee him before others do." 

" It's more than I could ask of you, sir ; but there 
are so many coming and going 'twould be a great 
comfort ; and if you want to see him alone, you had 

H 
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better go to him.- He feels freer with you than he 
does with most people." 

"Tm very glad he regards me as a friend," said 
George \ " that is what I want to be to him. You 
both have my deepest sympathy." 

Mrs. Collins wiped her eyes as she pointed out 
a path that led round a thicket toward the 
meadow, down which he might go almost unobserved 
by others. It was not a way trodden by many feet ; 
but in and out among the alders he could trace on the 
sward a faintly-marked path that led to the brook 
side, far enough away from the haunts of men to make 
a quiet retreat. A gnarled old oak overhung the 
stream, whose branches drooped to the sloping bank on 
one side. He stepped over the stones, and looked 
under, but could see no one. He was just about turn- 
ing to seek elsewhere, when the wind lulled, and he 
heard above the gurgling of the brook a low voice 
seemingly in distress. He spoke, but had no answer. 
He would have called again, when he heard words that 
told him that a human heart was there holding con- 
ference with God, and he drew back as if he stood on 
holy ground. 

It was as if Jesus of Nazareth had left the shining 
heavens into which He had withdrawn so long ago, 
and in true flesh and blood had alighted here under the 
shadow of this tree to comfort a brother in distress. 
They were there talking together face to face, as the 
old disciples must have done. "Why not?" he 
thought, though such a possibility never crossed his 
mind before. He bowed his head, and with new 
longings in his heart, he gave himself up for a moment 
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to the thought' of the nearness of that Jesus who 
had always seemed so infinitely removed from him 
before. 

As he stood there, the old man rose and passed out 
from his covert to take the path toward home. He 
was so absorbed in his thought that he would have 
passed his young friend unnoticed, if he had not stood 
directly in his way. 

" I am sorry to disturb you here, sir," said George, 
taking his hand respectfully ; " but Mrs. Collins told 
me to come. I did not know how you felt, and I 
was a&aid you might hear an exaggerated report of 
the poor results, so far, of our search." 

" Sit down, Mr. Wilder," said Mr. Collins, turning 
to a rock close by, and drawing his friend to a seat 
beside him. " You can tell me here all about it." 

There was not much to tell, but the uncertainty left 
room for great distress ; and George Wilder, with new 
thoughts of a Christian's hope and the directness of a 
Christian's prayer, was looking intently on (even with 
all his sympathy) to see just how it all should be borne 
out. Mr. Collins was silent for a few moments, and 
then, with trembling voice, he said, " The Lord knows 
where my boy is, and all about him, and IVe left the case 
before Him. My trust is still in His wisdom and love." 
" Tm glad you can find comfort anywhere, sir," said 
George. " You need it." 

" My dear young friend, there's one spot where we 
akoays can find comfort. Ko circumstances can snatch 
it away from a soul truly one with Christ." His hand 
was taken, as they rose to go, with the fervent words — 
" May God bless you for all the kindness you have 
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shown to me and mine ; and may He grtmt you His own 
exceeding peace ! Gould I ask more for you than 
thatl" 

"You could not, sir," the young man replied, 
frankly. 

"And do you know, Mr. Wilder," continued Mr. 
Collins, as they walked home through the alders, " that 
such an estimate of God's peace, as you have just 
expressed, shows a great responsibility on your parti" 

"How so?" 

" If the Holy Spirit has shown you the, importance 
of peace with God — and that is the best gift you can 
receive — you cannot stop with that and be blameless. 
You must seek to be reconciled to Grod, or your gmlt 
will be greater than if you had never known of His 
merciful offers." 

- " I would have no wish to turn back, Mr. Collins, if 
I had ever begun to seek God in earnest." 

" Why not begin ?" 

" I have no deep desire !" 

" Then you need what light you have, Mr. Wilder. 
Have you sent up to Jesus the first faint longing the 
Spirit gave you 1" 

" I have not, till to-day ; if, indeed, I have heard 
that voice." There was no turning away, as though 
he would put the subject from him ; but now, as the 
duty was so tenderly pressed upon him, he was 
willing to face all he knew of it. 

" 1 thank you," he said, " for your deep concern for 
my ignorance, especially now when you have so much 
on your heart." 

They were passing up the lane leading to Mr. Col- 
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lins's door, and heard a huiu of voices within that 
betokened news. Dr. Wayland came to meet them. 

" It is better than I feared, Mr. Collins. Your boy- 
has been hurt, but was found alive." A crowd 
gathered around, each with their item of the story a 
messenger had j ust brought from Ben Harding. Passing 
over the crown of the mountain, the men had found 
some little girls who said a young man had been picked 
up by some women almost insensible from a fall, and 
carried to 'a house not far below. The doctor, a stranger 
in the neighbourhood, who was called in, had sent 
word that he was too much injured to move — friends 
must come to him. Doctor Wayland's horses were 
saddled, and he, with Mr. Collins and Ceorge "Wilder, 
started beick for the mountain. 

Reno was still lying over the spot where Harry had 
fallen, when the party came up under the guidance of 
Ben Harding. There was a wistful look in the poor 
dog*s eyes, as Mr. Collins came in sight, that went to 
the father's heart. He leaned over, without dismount- 
ing, to stroke the shaggy head raised to meet his caress- 
ing hand. 

"Come, Reno! poor dog, we'll find him!" The 
faithful animal seemed comforted by the presence of 
one who so deeply shared his trouble; but when 
Mr. Collins turned back into the path again, he stood 
still. No persuasion could move him. He would wag 
his tail most expressively, but refused to quit the spot 
they were leaving him to guard alone. 

It was growing dusky on the eastern side of the 
mountain, when they reached the clearing in the woods 
where Harry had been taken. A humble cabin, half 
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hid by a growth of young timber, and overlooking the 
deep valley below, stood high enough up on the moun- 
tain side to catch the last rays of the setting sun. Its 
light shone into the miserable room they entered, 
showing, at the first glance, that it served every pur- 
pose for the large family gathered there at their evening 
meal. Two beds occupied opposite comers, on one of 
which poor Harry was lying. His wounded head had 
been carefully bound up by skilful hands, and a screen, 
formed by a fragrant bough from the woods, as wfell as 
the cleanliness of his pillow compared with the rest of 
the room, showed that he had had better care from out- 
side than his slovenly hostess could give him. 

But there was no sign of recognition in the poor boy*s 
eyes. Mrs. Slocum, the woman of the house, pushing 
back her chair from the table, came up by the bedside 
and joined the silent group who stood around it, watch- 
ing Dr. Wayland's examination of the case. 

He had been lying there, she said, since Tuesday 
afternoon, four days. She and her sister had been 
over the other side and found him just where he had 
fallen over the rocks. They had carried him between 
them back to the cabin, and sent for a doctor from the 
village below them. He had searched his patient's 
clothei^ for some mark by which to identify him, but 
failing to find anything but initials, had made up his 
mind after watching with him one night, and hearing 
him speak of New York, that he was some stranger 
from the city, and had sent a paragraph that day to a 
paper there, stating the facts. The diflSculty of reach- 
ing the place had hindered visits from any one who 
might recognize the young man, so well known in all 
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the couutry round, while the doctor's decision having 
entirely misled those who inquired into the case, the 
exaggerated story of Harry's guilty flight had not yet 
been connected with it. 

But he had fallen into the hands of those who saw 
only a fellow-being in distress ; and poor and ignorant 
as the Slocums were, they could extend to him not 
only that charity which is kind, but also that which 
thinketh no evil. The two are not always joined in 
this suspicious world. But with aU that, a buzz of 
excitement was raised among the group of smokers 
around the door, when honest Ben Harding gave 
the name of the stranger they had so kindly har- 
boured. 

" Collins ! Why, that's the young fellow as lias been 
burning houses and stealing horses and what not over 
at Stanbury Hill ! Tut ! tut ! " said Slocum, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe. 

" He's had his due, old man," said his wife, coming 
to the door that moment to check his noisy exclamation, 
lest the father should hear. George "Wilder was just 
behind her, and stepping out he bent over and 
whispered, " Be quiet, friends ! that old man in there 
has as much as he can well bear. One charge at least 
against his son is false. You say you picked him up 
on Tuesday]" turning to Mrs. Slocum. 

" Yes, Tuesday afternoon, because me and Jane, 
that's my sister-in-law, went over the other side to pay 
some- money I borrowed of " 

" Never mind that, old woman," said her husband, 
bluntly interrupting the story she meant to toll, " let's 
hear what this young gentleman says." 
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" The liouse was burned on Tuesday night. Poor 
Harry was lying here senseless then." 

" He was raving, sir, about his folks and New York, 
and what not. I never had such a night. No! he 
was out of all such mischief as that, poor fellow. I 
thought he would die before morning, but the doctor 
didn't think so. He says he's in more danger now." 

Mr. Collins had heard all of Slocum's accusation, 
and dropping on a rude bench, had bowed his face 
upon his hands, as though it was indeed more than 
he could bear. The story about Jersey had been kept 
from him till then, and he felt, what many another 
man has felt, that one needs to fall but one step in 
this world's estimation, and there will be enough force 
raised against him to push him all the way down the 
hiU. 

George having persuaded the men outside to saunter 
off and talk the matter over with Ben Harding, went 
back to find his old friend bowed with this new 
distress. 

" I'm sorry you've heard this here, sir," Mrs. Slocum 
was saying, " 'cause it doesn't make any difference to 
me, not the least in the world, sir ! " 

" I think it will make no difference to any of us 
very long, Mrs. Slocum," said George, cheerfully, " ex- 
cepting to make us more thankful that the young man's 
innocence has been proved. I see, Mr. Collins, that 
we can prove an alibi in this case. It is very evident 
now where your son was for hours before the fire, and 
as for the other charges, I am satisfied they are 
malicious and false. Cheer up, sir, you have no new 
trouble to meet." 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE ENTRANCE OF THY WORD GIVETH LIFE." 

" A man that looks on glass 
May on it fix his eye, 
Or, if he chooseth through it pass, 
And so the heavens espy." 

LL this time Jersey was not found. Some 
fresh hoof-tracks down hy the mill-pond 
were unaccounted for, unless he had been 
there to drink, hut whether he was alone or attended 
was a mystery not yet solved to Sidney's satisfaction. 
But there was one thing about the case, however, of 
which he now felt sure. His first suspicions were un- 
just—unfounded also— for it was proved afterward that 
the man Will Melton had seen going toward the river 
on horse-back, was a crony of John's (ousted from his 
position since then, by the force of other circumstances), 
and not only that, but he was the person who had 
been suspected of crime. Both men had disappeared 
to parts unknown, and so the case was left unsettled. 

But the news from Harry's old employers did not 
seem as favourable to his cause as his friends could 
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wish. One of tliein had held out against him, but the 
other had \mtten to say that when he was able to take 
another situation, he intended to find a place for him. 
This, and the proof beyond any doubt, that he knew 
nothing of the fire, had made quite a reversion in 
public feeling. 

Still poor Harry felt, as he slowly drifted back again 
into health and strength, that this was but a cold 
suspicious world. He had fallen into kind hands, it 
is true, in the time of his utmost need. The Slocums 
had given up their little cabin almost entirely for his 
comfort, and camped out themselves in the woods 
close by, near enough as Mrs. Slocum said, '^ to come 
in if it rained hard." But the sky had smiled on their 
charity, and Harry and his mother had the place pretty 
much to themselves. His heart was filled with grati- 
tude for all these mercies, and for a few days the 
thought of his wonderful preservation put his trouble 
in the background. 

But in spite of all his mother's care, this story 
reached his ears, and roused him to such a pitch of 
indignation as greatly lessened Dr. Wayland's hopes of 
liis entire recovery. As he moaned and tossed during 
the long sleepless nights that followed, his father 
found need, as he never had before, to stay himself on 
Gk)d. Hour after hour in his lonely rooms down in the 
village, or watching by Harry's bedside, he spent in 
prayer. Alice saw very little of her old friend in 
those days. He had not much time to seek for human 
sympathy, tender as it might be. 

When the daily biilletins from the Slocums were 
more encouraging, Elsie Gordon who had heard from 
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her lover so much of Harry, resolved to go and see 
him for herself at the earliest opportunity, so she and 
her friend Edith planned to ride up on horseback 
as soon as they could gain the doctor's permission to 
do so. 

They were at his gate one shady summer morning, 
after escorting their brothers to the station, before 
he had finished his breakfast. 

" We're come for a permit, sir," said Elsie, as Sidney 
made his way out to them; '^so please go in and ask 
for it, without a single apology for your indolence or a 
compliment for our energy." 

Sidney swung back the gate as far as possible. 

^* Not so fast, young ladies ! You're perfectly irre- 
sistible this morning ! Gome in and speak for youi- 
selves !" 

" Not on horseback !" 

" Yes, Alice will want to see you just so 1" 

So they filed in the horses, stepping cautiously along 
among the flowers and shrubbery, as though they knew 
they trod forbidden paths. 

Madge threw up the window, and Edith's bright 
face leaned in over Alice's sofa like a simbeam, as she 
was. 

" I'm not coming in this way," she said, ^' only say- 
ing ' good morning ' at the first possible moment." 

"Father, show these young ladies the door!" ex- 
claimed Alice, laughing. 

That gentleman made his appearance from the break- 
fast-room in dressing-gown and slippers. 

" Bless me, what a vision 1 That window never 
framed anything more sunshiny than this. And more 
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of you ? " he said, seeiDg Elsie's blue habit beyond the 
slight figure in the ibieground. 

" Yes, 8(jf, and we've come to lay siege to you." 

The doctor shook his head. "I know what you 
want ! It isn't fair to come down on an old man so 
before he gets his thinkiDg-cap on. You must come in, 
and we'll see what's best to be done." 

So, after a brief parley, the horses were led round, and 
the yoimg ladies dismounted, with a promise that, by 
so doing, they should have Madge and her brother for 
companions, on what they decided should be more of a 
mountain ride and picnic than the visit first proposed. 
Alick, the groom, was sent back to the Cliff after rein- 
forcements, with directions to meet them in the woods. 

While waiting for Patty's part of the programme to 
be carried out, Madge had time for one of the little 
housewifely chats so often held in Alice's comer. As 
she leaned over to say good-bye, she whispered, " Oh, 
how much better it would bo if you could go instead 
of me, Allie ! Harry would be so much more glad to 
see you than he will be to see me !" 

"I've been, Madgie," said Alice, with a very con- 
tented look back. 

"Been?" 

"Yes, I've been there. I have wings now to go 
where my feet could never venture, even though they 
were as fleet and strong as yours. I have found my 
life-work, Madge, and a Friend who promises me 
enough to satisfy the utmost longing of my heart. 
Oh, if you only knew what a precious privilege it is to 
pray ! There is One who can do more and better for 
him than we can ask or even think." 
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Madge looked awe-stmck, while Alice whispered aU 
this from her overflowing heart. But she had hardly 
grasped the thought even in its human aspect. To 
speak to Grod ! That was prayer. She believed Alice 
roust have been in the habit of praying for some time ; 
but it was evident that some happy change had come 
over her, that was as much of a reality and joy to 
that thoughtful, affectionate sister, as the new life and 
love that had lately come into her own heart ; and to 
think and wonder what it was and how it came, was 
occupation for Madge's mind all that day. 

They found Harry sitting up by the door for the 
first time since his accident, and looking, as Elsie 
declared, quite as pale and interesting as she expected. 
Mrs. Collins gave them a dignified welcome, and invited 
all the little party to enter, much to Mrs. Slocum's dis- 
comfort, who was distressed to know how her four 
chairs were to do for six people. But Edith had 
seated herself on the doorstep, and Sidney could 
say and hear all that was necessary from his position 
on a stump he found just outside, so the visitors were 
soon settled down to hear Mrs. Slocum's oft-repeated 
story. 

' It was not as wearisome to the invalid as might be 
supposed, for in this case he was very willing that a 
stranger should do the honours of a visit, that, to say 
the least, was not welcome. He had become so sensi- 
tive and unbalanced that the wind of public opinion 
distressed him whichever way it blew. Neglect and 
silence gave him pain, while patronage irritated, and 
even true kindness roused his suspicion. He had 
wished never to meet one of these faces again. Yet 
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the visit was ovorruled for his best good. Would 

leaving Stanbury put trouble away for ever? He'must 

face the same human nature everywhere. As he sat 

there looking into the future, life seemed to roll before 

him like a stormy sea up to the very gates of heaven. 

It must be crossed. His heart, in its weakness and 

weariness, drew back. Ko smile upon its treacherous 

surface could allure him, for the brightest earthly light 

was uncertain. 

It was the beginning for Harry Collins of a deep life 

lesson. He knew Jesus as a Justifier from sin. Now 

to Jmow Him as a Sanctifier, a Defender, One mighty 

to save ! 

'* We need as much the cross we bear 
As air we breathe, as light we see; 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer, 
It binds us to our strength in Thee." 

Harry was now left to his own meditation, for the 
little party did not linger long, as Alick and his picnic 
arrangements were to be ready for them at an early hour 
in the woods. 

As they rode along over the crest of the mountain, 
they could at one point catch glimpses through the 
trees of a wide-spreading landscape, and by going a 
little off the old wood road they were following, they 
found a spot where the forest had been thinned enough 
to give a fair look aU round the horizon. 

A fresh westerly wind had cleared the sky of the 
filmy clouds under which they started, and the sun 
now looked down in noonday splendour upon a sea of 
summer beauty. The villages that here and there 
sunned themselves on breezy uplands, or drifted into 
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some nook, like a fleet of white-winged sliips at anchor ; 
the stream, widening as it crept beneath their lofty 
perch into a glassy mirror ; then winding in and out, 
and far away through the valley, the softly-rounded 
hills, that wave on wave swept backward to the 
mountain range — all were silent as the landscape of a 
dream. 

Behind them the wooded heights were crowded 
nearer. The sun from his zenith was looking down the 
straight shafts of the forest, till every tree-top, rugged 
and distinct in outline, was brought out in the 
aU-revealing Hght. A shining Hue below them had 
pierced a way for* itself through the rocks, straight as 
an arrow's flight. They waited to see the train that 
came gliding along, waving its white banner through 
the silence of the woods, and stood watching till it 
came out of their shadow again and crossed the 
stream. 

Elsie always had her poetry. Thoughts were pictures 
to her, and pictures like this were thoughts. 

"What is it now?" said Edith Wilder, bringing 
her pony's head in range of the grey eyes that had 
been looking off very dreamily over the wider land- 
scape. 

Elsie smiled. "You are always bringing me out, 

Edith ! But no matter now, I know you will agree 

with my poet, when he says, from some height like 

this: — 

« 'Tie fiue 
To stand upon some lofty mountain thought 
And feel the spirit stretch into a view; 
To joy in what might be, if will and power 
For good would work together hut one hour.* ' 
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" Yes," said Edith, shading her eyes to look off again 
Gver that sea of light, " one f«els veiy luLLch lifted 
above the 

* Maddening crowd's ignoble strife * 

in this mountain scenery. It brings a peace that 
valleys never give." 

" I wonder why % " said Sidney. " Alice would give 
us the whole philosophy of it if she were here, and I 
wish she was." 

" Perhaps," replied Elsie, " it is more like the wonder- 
ful outlook we shall gain in another life. We shall 
leave behind or lose sight of so much littleness there ! 
These mountain-sides that wall us in down there 
(pointing with her whip into the cliff below) suggest 
growth, but not expansion. "We remember our wings 
up here, and long to soar." 

"What a difference between your thoughts and 
mine ! " exclaimed Madge. " This wide-spread land- 
scape often saddens me. I suppose I am not in sym- 
pathy with it because Tm not ready to soar yet, and so 
am too well satisfied with a valley life." 

" I could never look at life so," said Elsie, thought- 
fully \ " I want to know all there is of it." 

"And what then]" 

" Then I want to possess it, without any thought of 
.OSS or change." 

" It's * to have and to hold ' with you, Elsie," said 
Edith, with a smile. 

" And why not % There can be no real happiness 
that is not eternal." 

" It was not that I was thinking of," replied Edith. 
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" It seems to me that true life consists more in giving 
rather than holding." 

** Yes," said Madge, " and in taking gladly what is 
given us, rather than grasping at what lies beyond us." 

" Neither of you can laugh at me any more about 
my theories," said Elsie. " You both go as far as I do 
in speculation ! " 

" I for one am not laughing," said Madge ; " I was 
never more serious than I am now. I think there 
must be a clue to all life's mysteries, and an answer to 
all its questions, and I cannot but think that the way 
to get at both of tiiem is to bow rather than to soar." 

*^ Where did you get so much philosophy, Madge % " 
exclaimed Sidney. " You are coming out in a new 
character lately ! " . 

" I am only thinking for myself, Sidney ; I cannot 
undertake to map out duty for any one else." 

" But Alice would pin you down on that, and say 
what is true for one is true for all of us." 

" Why not say it yourself] " said Elsie, who had not 
patience with any but independent thinkers. 

"I will, if it pleases you better. I never hear 
people talk about the Creator and His plans, but I 
think all these different theories cannot be true. There 
must be one path to one heaven, and one God to rule 
over all ; and yet I should not be surprised if every 
one of us here had separate and antagonistic theories 
about all there." 

" If that is so, and I've no doubt it is," said Madge, 
" then my theory, as you choose to call it, is safest ; we 
must listen humbly from a valley, if you please, to a 
revelation from a Being who is above us all." 
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No assertion could have loused Elsie like that, and 
she would have gone at once into one of those argu- 
ments whidh Edith had heard so often, and now had 
come to dread so much ; but she had to turn aside to 
parry a home-thrust given on purpose to divert her 
from it. 

"Well, Elsie," said Edith, gathering up her reins, 
" your own theories are so very comfortable, that I do 
not wonder you are satisfied, heart and souL'* 

"What are they," said Sidney, who, though not 
much given to philosophy himself, liked to watch the 
flights of others. 

" Elsie must tell you herself. Don't you remember," 
she said, turning to her friend, " that moonlight night 
as we rounded the Cape, how papa was talking about 
the one great answer to all the vexed questions of the 
world 1 " 

"Yes; he said he believed a key would yet be 
found to unlock every mystery." 

"And you made us all so merry with your speech, 
Elsie ! I can see you as you sat there hiding your face on 
the railing, and remember how papa said, 'Ah, little girl, 
how came you to dig up the phUosopher^s stone 1 ' " 

"We must have the speech now, I'm sure," said 
Sidney. 

" But they made an imfair personal application of it 
then ! " 

" We won't make the same mistake, Miss Grordon." 

But Edith had to tell how Elsie said she knew 
what would settle everything if people would only 
beUeve it. " It is love." 

" It's so," said Elsie, decidedly, as the general laugh 
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subsided. "We would need no law, or suffer no 
penalty, under the universal reign of love." 

" There's something like that in the Bible," exclaimed 
Madge. 

<" Yes. It says, * Love is the fulfilling of the law.* 
If people would only stop there at such things," said 
Elsie, with a shadow on her face. She was willing to 
look from afar, as the world does, upon this grand 
perfection of truth ; but God's path to it laid down in 
His holy Word was so hateful to her, that the very 
thought of it roused the bitterest feelings of her 
heart 

" You can stop there, Elsie ! " said the gentle friend 
who had drawn her into this declaration of her views. 
" Nobody asks you to be a saint ! " 

" Yes, I know I can, but we don't stand alone in 
this world. There are people who can never let well 
enough alone, either in themselves or others. That 
Mr. Collins down near you, Madge ! His cant is i : 
supportable to me. His son is none the better for 
him that I see, and some others may be worse." 

" He is a very inoffensive man," said Madge, quietly, 

" But," said Elsie, " if his profession is worth any- 
thing, it should make him very aggressive. I wonder 
if he has never attacked you?" 

"Never!" 

Elsie sneered. " It will come in time. That is if 
he is the man he professes to be. If I believed as he 
says he does, I should not let you alone a single day." 

Madge had a vague answer in her heart to this 
thrust at a man she had come to respect very much. 
But she could not put it in words. She felt herself 
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to be blind and ignorant, and called uDon to answer 
questions that reached farther than her speculations 
had ever gone. Mr. Collins really believed he was 
going to heaven. Would he be willing she should 
perish 1 "I suppose he prays for me," she thought ; 
"and Alice does, too, no doubt, and mother did I 
know;" and a thrill came over the young girl's heart 
as she thought again of that spiritual ministry, that 
wonderful liberality and power which, even in this 
valley life, could give her sister wings, and satisfy her 
longing with a' work worthy of Heaven itself. And 
how had she attained to it % Ah ! that was the one 
great question after alL The truth was dawning on 
her soul, the truth she had just expressed, " "We must 
listen humbly to a revelation from a Being who is 
above us all ; " and Madge was listening for what Alice 
had heard. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 



'* NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD." 



" What reed was that on which I leaned ? 



If 




PLEASAi^T _ tea^rinking at Dr. Way- 
land's had just come to an end, and the 
visit lengthened till the moon should rise 
high enough over Sachusung to light its dark and 
lonely roads. George and Elsie had bidden the rest 
good-night, and were making their way leisurely 
towards Gordon's Craig. 

The moonlight twinkled through the chestnut 
boughs, and lay "in silver patches over their quiet 
path. It was just such a night as that so long ago, 
when they stood together on the deck of the 
" Mariner," and looked off over the sea. A shining 
path went narrowing . back across its rippled floor to 
the tropical full-moon, just lifting her burnished arch 
above the waves. It seemed so like their joyoua 
future. The one road they would henceforth walk 
together, wide and bright aroimd them now, and reach- 
ing on to what was even brighter, though still so 
dreamy and far away ! 
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The promises made then had been most sacredly 
kept by both. No shadow of doubt had ever crossed 
their sky. Their love found only strengthening in- 
fluences in the two family circles. Elsie was almost 
as dear to Mr. Wilder as his own only daughter ; 
indeed, his pride in her seemed greater, for with the 
same warm, affectionate nature as Edith she possessed 
a philosophic mind that made her a most congenial 
companion to him. More than this, he had been able 
to mould her religious belief into the very image of 
his own, and was delighted to find in her a most ardent 
and winning defender of his scepticismi. 

Her faith in George, and devotion to him, held the 
deepest place in a heart that never felt thoughtlessly, 
or thought superficially ; and he, proud of her lofty 
enthusiasm and elevation of character, and satisfied 
that such a mind and heart were wholly his, had 
, drifted where hope could find anchor for life, and had 
leiT. the world to vex itself over many questions that 
need never trouble him. 

But 'ately the thoughts of a life beyond had been 
hriMight before him; questions had jg:isen that dis- 
turbed the old foundations of his trust. The hopes 
his mother cherished — she so calm and truthful in her 
judgment ; what if she were right, and they should 
be separat-ed at last % 

Elsie had looketl gloomy when he told her of all 
this. She was sad and thoughtful now. 

'* Do you remember," he said, dropping the reins on 
his horse's neck, " to-night five years agoT* 

" Yes." But there was no smile to meet his wistful 
look. 
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• 
" You are tired, little girL" 

" No, rm not. IVe been thinking, George." 

" But that's nothing new." 

" Of course not, but I never had such thoughts 
before \ they trouble me." 

4Jid then she asked him the very question his 
mother had put to him a few weeks before — it 
seemed but yesterday, the time and place and words 
came so Tividly before him. 

" I was thinking if there was any hope or fear in 
your heart that I do not share j if anything could come 
between your deeper life and mine." 

" Why, Elsie, what a question ! You have read 
every thought of my heart some time or another this 
happy five years, and you may guess what combinations 
they are likely to make among themselves — nothing 
treasonable to you any way," he said, with a smile that 
met no response from her. 

"But I think," she said, "that you hardly know 
your own heart sometimes. I know you are not 
always studying yourself, and you are so open to 
conviction, that you drift sometimes without knowing 
it." 

" Where am I now, do you think ? You should tell 
me if I don't know." 

" Why do you follow up that old Puritan down in 
theviUagel" 

He turned as suddenly as though she had struck him. 
He knew now just what she meant. 

" I have nothing to conceal from you, Elsie." For 
he was touched with the thought that she might con- 
sider his reply to her first question an evasion, and he 
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never had repeated to her the conversation he had with 
Jyir. Collins. "1 love to jiear nun i/aiK* jLiHie. xm jl» 
a man of great integrity, and his straightforwardness 
pleases me. I often think of what he says, and I've 
tried to hring you into sympathy with these trains of 
thought, hut as yet I have failed. If this is drifting, 
perhaps you can tell me where you have found sure 
anchorage." 

" You know, George, where I hoped I had found 
it!" 

" And has the poor hlessing I would bring you satis- 
fied a soul like yours for eternity as well as time?" he 
said, in the same old tone he had often used before, 
when she was as sure of him as the needle is of the 
pole. 

" Yes. The germs of truth and love are immortal. 
You know I have never limited their growth in your 
life or mine to this world." 

He shook his head sadly. " I could not, would not, 
ever give up those dreams of ours, Elsie. They are as 
dear to me as they can be to you. But I have been 
going beneath theni lately, and I cannot tell you how 
different I seem to myself. I see no soil in my heart 
where a plant of heavenly birth may thrive. It needs 
changing. I look into my motives, the best of them 
seem selfish; they are all weak and unworthy. I£ 
I was only sure that my old estimate of a pure and 
honest life was true, I'd make the best of myself, and 
work these thoughts out. But Tm not sure." 

" Nonsense ! " she exclaimed impatiently. " Indeed, 
I have thought better of you than all this." 

Without heeding her, he went on, " And lately my 
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mother tells me she has felt these doubts, and has been 
satisfied. I am not." 

"Well," said Elsie, " do you know where all tliis is 
going to lead 1" 

" To a solution of the world's great question for me, 
I hope." 

" It leads to fanaticism ; and once started one seldom 
turns back." 

"Would you have me turn back from truth, even 
though all the world were against me ?" 

" No, you need not. The good and wise of all ages 
are with you in that humble view of yourself. Did 
you ever hear of .any one who was perfectly satisfied 
with himself 1" 

"Not in himself. I know of one man who could 
say, * Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the -factory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.' That sounds like a 
soldier who is unconquerable through faith in his cap- 
tain. And then this Jesus of Nazareth. No wonder 
they said, * Never man spake like this man ! * He says 
to a wise man, ' Ye must be horn again,' I feel the 
need of that new creation; and when He tells me 
truths to which my heart res^nds, I long to follow 
Him!" 

His voice trembled as he spoke, and Elsie, bitter as 
she felt, was silenced for a moment, and then broke 
into passionate tears. "Greorge, what if He comes 
between us 1 Can that be truth 1" 

" Nothing can come between us, Elsie ! I take you 
mth me in every prayer." 

" But I spurn suet visions," she said, proudly. " I 
turn from them with all my soul ! And if you, George 
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Wilder, are honest (and I know yoti are honest to the 
heart's core), you will not follow this man Christ Jesiis 
as other men do. Tou will give up all for His sake. 
He asks it of you, and our part will he nothing. Is 
that truth]" 

"Yes. I am truer than I ever was hefore. As 
I have heen talking with you to-night, I am more con- 
vinced than ever that you and I have heen mistaken. 
We need a new foundation, dear Elsie ! I must dig 
deeper if I have to stand alone, and God only knows 
how hard that would he!" 

Such momentous questions as these could not shape 
themselves in all their great proportions in one hour 
of such conversation as this. It was the first hreak. 
How could either realize it until sleepless hours and 
thoughtful days had determined their true hearing 1 
There was no great outward change. Elsie would 
shield her lover from all hlame to the last; hut a 
sadness and loneliness came into her heart that was 
like a precursor of death. 

And 

« Over all things brooding slept 
A quiet sense of something lost.*' 

At last, irritated heyond measure hy a sneering 
remark of Sidney Wayland's, that "Greorge was 
studying divinity under the Stanbury cobbler," she 
resolved to lay the matter before her father, and he, 
in turn, went over to the Cliff to counsel with Mr. 
Wilder. 

To say that gentleman was angry, would hardly 
express the reality. It was difficult to make him 
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believe the news at first, and when he did admit there 
was reason for so doing, the mingled feelings of in- 
di^iation and shame with which he yielded to the 
proofe were distressing. 

G^ige had always been his idol. Even when a 
child he had reproved him with a tenderness that this 
stem, self-satisfied man seldom manifested on any other 
oecasion. He was now at the head of a large and com- 
plicated business, and the wisdom and dignity with 
which he managed its affairs, had given his :i^ther — 
always before so doubtfal and critical of any strength 
but his own — ^the utmost confidence in his ability and 
future success. But here, thought this hardened heart, 
is a proof of weakness in the very foundation of his 
character. After all the training that he has received, 
that he should give himself up to such fanaticism at 
the very first attack ! Then, too, he knew the deep 
integrity of his son's heart, and he saw, with Elsie, 
that if Greorge did yield his allegiance to Christ, it 
would never be in any half-hearted way. He would 
sacrifice life, if need be, to his sense of duty. 

The young man was absent when the story first 
reached Wildercliffe, and his father had time to con- 
sider the case very carefully before they met. His 
storm of indignation had spent itself, and lie was calm 
enough to reason about the matter. George was now 
a man and had taken his position in the world, which 
entitled his opinions to some respect. His lather 
resolved not to rouse him to opposition by the harsh, 
contemptuous words with which he would have assailed 
any other seeker after Christ, but to plead with him. 
He would make an appeal to his intelligence. He 
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could hardly imagine himself as failing when taking 
this course with so dutiful a child. But after laying 
the case hefore him, with all parental tenderness, he 
was astonished to hear him say firmly, but respect- 
fully — 

" I have made up my mind, father, my unalterable 
choice between God and the world. By the aid of 
that almighty strength I can find in Him, I will follow 
His commands. I could yield to you in almost any 
other point, but you cannot judge of my duty to a God 
you have never sought." 

And so they separated. One, bitter, defiant spirit, 
resolved, if possible, to crush the foe that had dared to 
invade his home ; and the other, sorrowful, it is true, 
more sorrowful than anyone could be without aknowledge 
of the deep malignity of sin, but stiU undaunted, as a 
true soldier of the Cross may be, even " though a host 
should encamp against him." 

Mrs. Wilder had not escaped this storm, but her 
heart was so filled with songs of thanksgiving over 
this answer to her prayers, that she was not as much 
agitated as even George expected her to be. 

" Christ is in our vessel, mother," he whispered, when 
they were alone a moment that evening. " We must 
not fear to venture on any sea with Him ! " 

George walked over to Gordon's Craig that night a 
changed man. There was no doubt now about the 
opposition he should meet in both houses. What it 
was to result in, he could not tell. One thought only 
sustained him in this trial, and that was, that the same 
Power who had unfettered his soul, could lead forth 
these dear ones from the bondage of Satan. But he 
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was taught on the very tlireshold of his Christian 
course, that his life must be a warfare with the worid. 
Its hatred to Christ came before him with a force that 
startlingly verified his Master's words : " Think not I 
am come to send peace on earth. I came not to send 
peace, but a sword." 

A little note from Alice was in his pocket, that he 
had found no time to read till then, as he walked 
along in the deepening twilight, — 

My Dear Friend, — You seemed despondent the 
last night we met, and spoke with dread of father's 
great force in argument. Don't meet him in that way, 
even though he should be no match for you. Truth 
does not stand or fall by our poor words. You have 
thought in days past that it did. Your human wisdom 
has tried to compass God, to arraign Him at the bar ot 
your reason, and to put away a plan of salvation you 
could not have thought out yourself. Now you have 
found His ways are not our ways, or His thoughts our 
thoughts. You walk by faith and not by sight. Why 
should you not, as a new man, with a new spirit, fight 
with new weapons ? 

Give them, if you will, the holy promises on which 
your soul is stayed, and let them see that you have 
been lifted out of your former self into a light the 
world cannot give or take away. Your father and 
Elsie will deceive themselves with the thought that 
they can out-argue and convince you in time. I feel 
that it will be for your soul's good to bear their assaults 
patiently with a prayerful reliance on the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Oh how I plead that Jesus Himself may 
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shine in your life as though He were there in bodily 
presence. But even that will be unayailing, unless the 
Spirit shall take the things of Christ and show them to 
souls blinded by sin. 

1 am so comforted by this thought, — " The prayer 
of faith clasps hands with omnipotence." I send you 
a little scrap that tells the story of such deliverance 
from death as we have found. 

Truly your friend, 

Alice Wayland. 



"A BESURRECTION HYMN. 

" Bear Saviour of a dying world, 

Where grief and change must be, 
In the new grave where Thou wast laid, 

Hy heart lies down with Thee. 
Oh not in cold despair of joy, 

Or weariness of pain, 
But from a hope that shall not die, 

To rise and live again. 

*' I would arise in all Thy strength, 

My place on earth to fill. 
To work out all my time of war, 

With love's unflinching will. 
Speed Thy bright rising in my heart. 

Thy righteous kingdom speed, 
Till my whole life in concord say, 

* The Lord is risen indeed.' 

" Oh for an impulse from Thy love. 
With every coming breath, 
To sing that sweet, imdying song, 
Amid the wrecks of death ! 
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A ' hail ' to every mortal pang, 

That bids me take my right 
To glory in the blessed life, 

Which Thou hast brought to light. 

" I long to see the hallowed, earth 

In new creation rise, 
To find the germs of Eden hid 

Where its fallen beauty lies, 
To feel the spring-tide of a soul, 

By one deep love set free, 
Made meet to lay aside her dust 

And be at home with Thee. 

« Shine, then. Thou Besurreotion light, 

Upon our sorrows shine I 
The fubiess of Thy joy be ours. 

As all our griefs were Thine. 
Now in this changing, dying life. 

Our faded hopes restore. 
Till in Thy triumph perfected, 

We taste of death no more." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

NURSE Cameron's visit. 

" He saves by many or by few, 
Leave Israel's battles to the Lord ; 
A pebble slung by David's band 

. Is better than GoHath's sword." 

E have some glimpses in the Bible of land- 
scapes in this world as seen by angelic eyes. 
A night scene in the open fields near Bethle- 
hem, the starry heavens above, the dusky^ hills, the 
sleeping flocks, the shepherd group that talked around 
their watch fire; so it looked to veiled human eyes. 
But an angel waited there unseen, he^ had lighted 
beside them, and the night air had not told of the rush 
of his wings, or been brightened by their glory. The 
stars in the silent arch above them, looked down in 
unpaled splendour, yet that angel saw a multitude of 
the heavenly host that outshone them all. The sky 
was crowded with their gleaming wings, and the night 
was vocal with their wonderful song. 

Hundreds of years before the veil was drawn aside 
to show our angel visitants to the shepherds of Bethle- 
hr-in, the inhabitants of an ancient city arose one morn- 
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ing and found a hostile force had encompassed their 
walls by night. A young man in great terror called a 
prophet of the Lord to see the sight. But the believer 
was undismayed — " And he answered, Fear not : for 
they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them. And Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man ; and he saw : and, behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elislia." 

These wonders have not ceased. Our homes and 
landscapes would hardly be recognized, could we see 
them as angels do. How much of the beauty that 
gladdens us may tell them only of the blights and 
scars of sin ! But they see a new creation rising from 
the ruins of the fall, and glorious triumphs and monu- 
ments of victory that the world takes no note of. 
They see the glory of the Lord around each soul that 
believes in Him, and there is not a night that Heaven 
does not come down bringing its own gladness to some 
spots the world has looked upon in helpless pity for 
their loneliness and sorrow. 

To eyes thus veiled to heavenly things, the master 
of Gordon's Craig was the centre of power there. The 
world had laid its riches and wisdom at his feet. And 
his children, dutiful, happy, and intelligent, would 
perpetuate his success. 

But there were those who cared for the Gordon 
family, who could not be dazzled by their worldly 
prosperity. For generations before them, their ances- 
tors had never lacked a man to stand up for Christ 
and His salvation, and some in the dark and trying 
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days of the Church in Scotland had sealed their iEaith 
with their blood. K walls could speak, the old cot- 
tage where Richard Gordon was bom could tell a story 
of those poor in this world's goods, but rich in faith, 
who there had entered into covenant relations with 
God. His mother had been one of this praying line, 
and when her voice was about to cease on earth, a dear 
friend who stood by her dying bed had promised 
to call upon God while Kfe lasted in behalf of the 
motherless children. 

" I know, Agnes," she said, " that the Lord Himself 
will keep on giving in my prayers at the mercy-seat, 
just the same when I am gone, but then you'll send 
yours too, and it will be His own work you'll be doing, 
and His blessing that you'll get." 

Agnes Cameron had kept the promise she made then, 
though many a time, in the long years that followed, 
her faith had grown very dim in God's remembrance 
of His covenant with her Mend. She had now been, 
since Sybil's babyhood, an inmate of Eichard Gordon's 
house. In whatever quarter of the world that house 
happened to be, her room in it was always the heart of 
the house to all the children. While "papa" was 
shut up in his study poring over his astronomy, and 
" mamma " was laid up with her Kfe-long headaches, 
nurse Cameron had the little ones pretty much to her- 
self. It had always been a trial to her timid clinging 
nature to be uprooted so often as she had to be in fol- 
lowing their fortunes, and she had become more ab- 
sorbed in the Kfctle world she always carried about with 
her, than she would have been, could she have found 
an opportunity to attach herself anywhere outside of it. 
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So she had gone on for twenty years, living only in the 
joys and sorrows of others. 

One after another her nurselings had left the cradle 
and the crih, and now there was but one to kneel beside 
her at night and morning and ask for the Saviour's 
love and guidance. It had grieved her faithful heart 
to see how soon each one could shake off her simple 
teachings, and all the more so when she knew that 
no other nursery habits were so lightly put aside. 
How could it be? Could the father's smile of de- 
rision be so much stronger than her years of prayer % 
Here was Aubrey at her door every night with his old 
boyish confidences carried into manhood ; Elsie's love 
was as open to her sympathy as any dream of her , 
childhood had ever been, Sybil and Ernest were un- 
changed in all save this. Little Myra, the sweetest 
blossom of them all, seemed to be yet untouched by 
her father's blighting influence, but Mrs. Cameron 
had not faith enough in God's grace to take very 
much comfort in the child's teachable spirit. She was 
constantly haunted by the fear that her Bible lessons 
would be undermined and her prayers set aside as 
foolish and needless. 

But Jesus does not take His people always at their 
word. His gifts are not exactly proportioned to the 
strength of their faith, or we ohould not hear of so 
many who come out " more than conquerors " at last. 
He heard sinking Peter's cry, " Lord save me," though 
He was grieved at the little faith that would look on 
the tossing waves rather than on Him who ruled them. 
Agnes Cameron had walked over just such a sea as 
this with her Lord, but she was listening now to tho 
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boisterous -wind rather tliarx to His voice. Eut Jesu^^ 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, would not 
forsake His doubting child. 

In her wanderings around the world she had 
fallen into anotlier source of weakness. Though very- 
careful to attend divine service when she could, she 
had grown quite discouraged about uniting with any- 
Church. Her membership had been forfeited, and in 
her blindness she had been tempted never again to 
renew it. Her eighty years had brought their in- 
firmities, and months had passed since she had been in 
Stanbury Church. The old pastor had gone, and the 
new one, now expected, would hardly seek her out 
until she attended the church, and she did not know a 
person belonging to it. 

But now that trouble was creeping into the family, 
and she saw poor Elsie growing paler every day, 
with the sorrow she was trying to hide, and little 
Myra would whisper that "papa was vexed because 
George Wilder studied the Bible and wasn't the same 
any more," and feeling too that her own time was 
short, and God's work was not done there, Mrs. Cameron 
thought it to be her duty to speak to the pastor when 
he came, and put herself, if possible, into closer rela- 
tions with God's people in Stanbury. She knew she 
needed building up in faith, and the strengthening 
power gained by those who band together to call on 
God. 

So one summer afternoon after the pastor's settle- 
ment, she put on her best cap with its snowy friUs 
around her placid face, threw on the decent black 
shawl she had worn from cue year's end to another all 
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around the world, from India to Canada, and roc', 
down to the village to see Mr. Ashburne. 

She had the Scottish reverence for ministers, anj 
this one was not too young to inspire her with reve- 
rence for him as well as his office. 

She found him in his study busily engaged in arrang- 
ing his books upon their shelves. He made a place for 
his visitor beside the open window, and with a pleasant 
apology for his bachelor housekeeping, he sat down as 
though he had nothing for his heart and. hands to do 
but attend to what she liad to say. A cool breeze was 
stirring the maple leaves outside, and now and then a 
breath of it came in fragrant over the pots of mig- 
nonette and geranium he had ranged in the window 
seat. 

Something in that sweet odour hung round a far- 
off memory, not to bo placed at once among the many 
pictures she could call up out of her long and wander- 
ing life. Or wasn't it the flowers after all % She looked 
again into the pleasant grey eyes that seemed to be in 
a study too. 

" Your face is strangely familiar to me, Mrs. 
Cameron," said the minister, ^*bu1r when or where I've 
seen it I cannot tell now." 

" And so was I thinking the very same, sir, but I've 
gone up and down the world so much and I've grown 
so old, that I am dazed like, and forget everything." 

" I have not any such excuses for my forgetfulness 
as that," said Mr. Ashburne, " for I have not travelled 
very far or lived very long, so I think we ought to 
make out between us where we have met before. Were 
you ever in England] " 
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"Ah," she said, dropping the spectacles she was 
putting on for a closer look into his face, "it was 
there ! I remember the minister's garden in Devon- 
shire, and how he walked up and do\vTi the paths 
under our nursery windows with his grandson ! The 
very same ! Ah, sir," said the old lady, with that 
forgetfulness which so often makes the old time better 
than the new, " those were happy days for me. And 
you, too, sir. You were a blithe lad then ! " 

Tears were in her eyes as the sacred memory came 
back. The nights when she sat there by little Ernest's 
cradle, troubled by the same questions that had brought 
her there that day — ^the sweet old hymns that came 
floating in as the pastor's famHy gathered for evening 
worship — ^the Sabbath service she came to love so well 
— the sweet bells that rang out their call to prayer, and 
above all, the words that had been spoken then for her 
encouragement in Chi-istian duty. 

" "Well," she said, as though wakening herself from 
a dream, "it's just what a body might expect from 
that good man's prayers ! You are a child of the cove- 
nant." 

" Yes," said Mr. Ashburne, thankfully. " Next to 
God's so loving the world that He gave His Son to die 
for it, there is not a sweeter thought than this, that He 
wants us as friends, boimd to Him through Christ, in 
an everlasting covenant How my grandfather used to 
quote these words, * The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting, and His righteousness unto 
children's children.'" 

"I remember it," said Mrs. Cameron wiping her 
eyes, "and how he stopped once at the gate to talk 
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with me. I mind it as though it were yesterday ! I 
had a little lad in my arms I was tending like my own, 
and he couldn't go by without a word with me and the 
child. Says he, laying his hand on his bonny curls, 
'has this little one a praying father and mother?' 
I like to have choked, sir, for there was never a one 
had such a longing for the kingdom to come in that 
family as I had then. I was that lonesome for God's 
people, that many's the time I hid behind the shutter 
to hear that good man talk as he walked up and down 
with you. But I said to him then, * No, sir, but he's 
come of a praying line, all the way back to old John 
Ainslie, of Dunleith, who was drowned in Craigie 
Bum, for putting his hand to the covenant, they have 
been faithful to the Word ! Yes, and he went into 
the water singing for joy that no man could hinder 
God's love to His people or separate Him from them.' " 

Old Agnes's eyes glistened as she told this story to 
her deeply interested listener. 

"And what did my grandfather say to that?" 

" He smiled and blessed the lad, and said, * do you 
remember that the Lord loves to be reminded of His 
covenant with His people.' Oh, many's the time I've 
thought of that question since, when the child was 
growing up without any prayer, but that I tried to 
teach him, and he's left that off now." 

" Still, you have cause for thanksgiving, Mrs. 
Cameron, that he is yet in a world of hope, and that 
you can present the whole family to God in a prayer 
of faith that He .will not leave unanswered." 

" It is that which troubles me," she said. " I came 
to speak to you about it. I made a promise once 
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I "would never stop doing that while I lived; but 
I didn't think it would be such a long, long time as 
this before the Lord would have called the children of 
such a godly race." 

"Why not be comforted, Mrs. Cameron, by the 
thought that it is often in this way that He gives His 
children's faith a trial that is more precious than gold. 
We would never know our weakness or His strength if 
our heavenly Father didn't ask us to follow Him into 
darkness and danger sometimes. And as for the walls 
of iron that the enemy puts around his captives — the 
Gordon family, for instance — they are nothing in God's 
sight. The greatest hindrance in His way is unbelief. 
You know what kept the children of Israel out of the 
promised land after they had encamped in sight of its 
hills and tasted of its delicious fruits % It was not their 
past sins of idolatry, or their present sins of ignorance, 
but their doubt of God's promise." 

"It must be so," said Mrs. Cameron, with a sigh, 
" but it is so easy to wander off and forget His words. 
I wonder sometimes in these days, when I've almost 
lost my way, how it is so many get safely home at 
last." 

" His compassions fail not," said the pastor. " He 
has left nothing undone to prove that ; yet we grieve 
and dishonour Him by our doubts, as though His ways 
were like our ways with each other! But you can 
learn Christ's precious lessons over again. It is ' 4ne 
upon line' with us all, and he is an infinitely patient 
Teacher. He teaches us first to receive His gifts of 
salvation, as a little child takes gifts from an earthly 
father's hand, When we forget that, He puta us back 
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on llie same lesson. He says to you as He said to the 
blind men at Jericho : Believe ye that I am able to do 
this] and though you may be able to answer, *Yea, 
Lord/ remember that He may ask waiting faith of you 
as He did of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. You'll find 
yourself in good company, Mrs. Cameron, while you 
stay in that class ! " 

The old lady was too doubtful and disheartened to 
respond to the smile that came with these words. She 
had a long story to tell, all of which went to prove 
how much she had looko 1 upon the obstacles in God's 
way instead of on Him. But He was tenderly leading 
her back to her old trust in Him, and He would show 
her again, as He did at first, that no repentance for sins, 
no tears over her forgetfulness, no self-imposed penance 
for her want of zeal, would satisfy her Lord, for "with- 
out faith it is impossible to please Him." 

!Mr. Ashburne had already become deeply interested 
' in the Gordon family through Mr. Collins, who, though 
he did not know them personally, had heard of them 
from George Wilder. Little did he think that this 
castle of doubt that he was contriving to besiege as 
soon as Providence should open the door, was occupied 
by old acquaintances ! Though but a lad at the time 
of their residence in England, he well remembered the 
long talks his grandfather used to have with Mr. Gordon 
about his old Scottish home and ancestry, and how 
faithfully he set the truth before him — the truth his 
fathers lived and died for — and how lightly it seemed 
to be put aside then. He had often heard fervent 
prayer offered for this unbelieving family, and young 
as he was in years and Christian life, had entered into 
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his grandfather's holy enthusiasm over their history. 
They read together the Bible stories of God's cove- 
nanted grace, tracing it down through all the ages from 
the first world-wide promise that cheered our sorrowing 
mother Eve, to its glorious fulfilment in Christ. Vic- 
tories of faith and losses through unbelief marked all 
its way; but through all and above all shone out the 
everlasting faithfulness of God. From generation to 
generation He had remembered His word. Even the 
rebellious house of Israel were dear to Him as " the 
seed of Abraham, My friend." This had been a pre- 
cious lesson to the young and ardent Christian, and 
had made a deeper impression on his heart than he 
was aware of at the time. He looked back upon it 
this afternoon, as he sat listening to Mrs. Cameron's 
story of the scene around the dying bed of Eichard 
Gordon's mother, and thought how strangely and 
surely had God's purposes ripened since then ! Those 
very conversations had led him into the ministry. His 
soul had been fired by the thought of fighting the 
battles of such a God, and he had buckled on the same 
armour of faith in which the ancient worthies fought. 
He was made willing " to count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord." He had been led here across the sea to the 
very mountain village where Richard Gordon's family 
had entrenched themselves, to have them laid upon his 
heart as the first burden that came with his new com- 
mission there. 




CHAPTER XV. 

IN STANBURY CHURCH. 

" This "will I do, my dying Lord, 
I will remember Thee." 

T is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his lord." No 
text had been more deeply impressed than 
this on Greorge Wilder*s heart from the first day he 
confessed Christ. Honest and fearless as he was by 
nature, he had taken up a cross' then which must bring 
him into sympathy with One who " made Himself of 
no reputation." For days he had been hiding in his 
heart a believer's fresh and everlasting joys ; but when 
the time came to stand up for Jesus, as it did when 
he met his father's reproaches, he felt the bitter 
antagonism of the world to the new life on which he 
had entered. 

But the same Power that strengthened Paul, a 
believer of three days' standing, when he was shown 
how great things he must suflfcr for the name of Christ, 
strengthened George "Wilder to take the loss of all 
things that he might have fellowship with his Lord. 
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Now to confess Him before men ! With all the sim- 
plicity of a child he turned to the J3ible story to see 
there what Christ expected of His early disciples, when 
He called them to stand out before the world as His 
chosen friends. The Saviour knew the multitude 
would fix keen eyes upon them; that they would even 
judge and condemn each other by the precepts He 
taught them. But setting aside that righteousness 
which is of the law, upon which Scribes and Pharisees 
so prided themselves, and which those poor fishermen 
may have hungered and thirsted after, He calls on them 
first for simple faith in Him, and then for an honest 
confession of it. Gospel truth is taught, explained 
and illuminated to them as they go on with Him, as 
humble, dependent followers. Year after year, the 
stream deepens and widens for them, until at last it 
merges into the sea of light around the Throne. 

The story of Peter, ardent and impulsive, but weak 
and ignorant, was very attractive to this young seeker 
after truth. He came into his mother's room, one 
evening, with his little Testament open in his hand. 

" I don't know, mother," he said, taking a seat by 
her side, "that I shall ever get beyond these four 
disciples — Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. They 
tell me so much I want to know. It's like walking 
and talking with Jesus, when He had just such people 
to teach as I am." 

Mrs. Wilder smiled at his eagerness as he turned 
over the leaves to find some passages he had in store 
for her. " I've been thinking," he said, " ever since 
father spoke to me as he did, what my next duty is to 
Christ, It has been made very plain here, The early 
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disciples showed their faith by confessing the name of 
Jesus, and that confession in turn strengthened their 
faith ; a wonderful power seemed to follow, and though 
they all had a very dim notion of Christ's mission, and 
very little of His spirit, and looked at Him to the very 
last as a Jewish king in disguise (Acts i. 6), yet He 
was patient with them, and called them His friends 
and brethren. I see in that, that He makes faith to 
be the root of the matter. When I think how many 
times He told them what He came for, and how He 
must die for their sins, and how blind they were after 
all, I feel as if I must bring my ignorance into that 
same humble company, and see what this long-suffering 
Jesus will do for me." 

" Are you thinking of making a public profession so 
sooni" said his mother, who, though she was unwilling 
to take the responsibility of dissuading him from such 
a step, expressed her feeling about it in the very tone 
of her voice. 

" Why not, mother ? Isn't it my duty 1 " 

" Don't ask me to decide for you, dear son ! You 
have found a better Teacher than I can ever be." 

" I know it, but you are guided by the same light, 
and I want to know how you have looked at the 
matter." 

" T Lave thought but very little of it as a duty — as a 
privilege, it seems almost too great for one so likely to 
fail in duty as I am. I feel as if I should delay a little." 

Though Greorge's ardour was somewhat dampened by 
what seemed so like true humility in his mother, yet 
he was not* driven from his foundation of strength. 
He was troubled and silent it is true for some minutes, 
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looking at himself as he had been, a^ he was, and as 
he might be all his life. 

"/ am nothing*^ he said. "When I look at my 
weakness, ignorance, and sin, I see how it is that the 
love and compassion of Christ has to be infinite and 
eternal ; not to only save but to keep me. But when 
He comes after me over the mountains of my trans- 
gressions, what can I do but follow Him, though He 
leads me out where the world can look at me, as a poor 
confessed sinner, dependent on Him alone for salva- 
tion ? Can there be any self-righteousness in such an 
acknowledgment ] " 

She shook her head. " It doesn't seem so plain to 
me; but my doubts must never hinder you." 

" Why not for me ? You know I have no strength 
of my own any more than you have." 

" No ; but you are surer of Christ's strength." 

" I only take Him at His word, mother ! He has 
promised that the Holy Spirit shall teach us *all 
things.' And His last words as He went up from 
Olivet should cheer and comfort you : * Lo, I am with 
you alway, even imto the end of the world.' " 

" They do. And yet I hesitate." 

" It is not for me to urge you, mother," he said ; " I 
can only ask that the way may be ma 'e plain before 
you, as it has been made to me." 
f " More than that, my son ! That I may have 
strength to walk in it when it opens before me." 

" Yes, we know the source from whence all that 
Innst come, and that it is full and free. Oh, mother, I 
ain so thankful," he said, as he rose to leave her, " that 
the Way of Life is not as I supposed it would be, up 
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to tho last hour before I found it. We are so blind 
tiU the Spirit takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us ! Christ seemed to me to be a door 
through which I must enter into this path of salvation, 
and I had a vague notion that I was to struggle on 
after that, till I found acceptance at last because I 
started in the right way. But that is only part of the 
truth, and as Mr. Collins often says, ' Satan will make 
use of a half truth to deceive and hinder a soul, if he can't 
keep the whole of it away from them.' Christ is not only 
the Door, but the Way. We enter through Him, but we 
also walk in Him, and He is just as able to sustain us 
after we have started, as He was to put us in at first." 
Mr. Ashburne had given all who desired religious 
conversation with him an invitation to his study on 
one evening of every week. George Wilder was the 
first person who accepted it, and in the long conversa- 
tion that followed, kindred hearts were revealed to 
each other, and knit together like David's and Jona- 
than's at the first meeting. It was with a peculiar joy, 
therefore, that a few days afterward Mr. Ashburne 
welcomed the decision of his new friend to present 
himself as a candidate for admission to the Church. 
Mr. CoUins was present on that occasion, as one of its 
officers, and his prayer thrilled the pastor's heart. 
Voice after voice took up his strain of thanksgiving to 
God over this ransomed soul, till every heart there was 
melted into a unity with each other : 

" Dear, dying Lamb ! Thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power 
Till aU the ransomed Church of God 
Be saved to sin no more ! " 
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There were no other candidates present at this meet- 
ing, but in answer to George's inquiry whether he was 
to be the only one received at the next communion, 
Mr. Ashburne said : 

" ^No ; there are three others. ^Irs. Cameron, an 
interesting old Scotch woman living up at Gordon's 
Craig, who has forfeited her membership by years of 
neglect, and will renew it that day, and Patty Brown, 
the housekeeper at Dr. Wayland's, and a little orphan 
girl, who is at service some two miles back in the 
country. It is a humble company, Mr. Wilder." 

" It is just as it should be," he replied. " No doubt 
my father will find new cause for displeasure .in this, 
but to me it seems very significant of the nature of 
Christ's kingdom." 

" Yes, it is. We see our calling in such a scene as 
this will be. It is only the poor in spirit, and those 
who have the hearts of little children, that Christ asks 
to stand up and confess Him." 

The next Sabbath morning dawned brightly over 
the little village. Stanbury had always been known 
as a church-going community, but to-day a larger con- 
course than usual answered the old bell's silvery call to 
the house of God. It was the new pastor's first com- 
munion ; but more than that, the hearts of the people 
were stirred by the evident tokens among them of the 
presence of God's Spirit. 

For miles around they came over the roads leading 
In from the country. Great farm-waggons with their 
sober loads, modest carry-alls \vith seats for four and a 
child or two between them, and now and then a more 
pretentious vehicle, came by >vith pleasant neighbourly 
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salutations as they passed. The village streets were 
alive with the quiet throng ; horses were tied to posts 
and trees till the way was lined with thenu Early 
comers were gathered under the maples at the door of 
the sanctuary, or strolling about among the blackberry 
vines and wild rose-bushes near the church-yard gate. 
Here and there a lonely mourner might be seen stealing 
away to visit the resting-place of some dear one who 
had lain down for a long sleep in the shadow of the 
old spire. 

Greorge Wilder came up through the group of men 
lingering around the steps with a feeling those so 
familiar there could little know. They had come with 
mothers, wives and sisters, led by every tender tie that 
binds the heart to its sacred places. He was alone and 
a stranger, and though he might receive a welcome 
among them that day, yet he felt that doors were 
closing behind him that would shut out what had 
made life most precious to him before. They made 
way for him to enter. Two or three gave him a grave 
but kindly greeting, yet there seemed to be a delicacy 
about intruding on one who had broken away from so 
much to come among them. 

The church was full and the choir had begun their 
voluntary. He went but a few steps up the aisle, 
when an old, white-haired man (the village blacksmith) 
laid his hand on his arm and rose to give him a seat. 
There was something in the fatherly way in which it was 
done that touched his heart; two comfortable-looking 
old ladies drew closer together to make room for him, 
and somebody's big brown hand reached from behind 
and gave him a hymn-book, opened at the morning song. 

L 
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Cameron -uas seated ))y Patty in the next p«w 
before him. She turned and caught his eye, hut it 
was almost too much for the old lady's full heart To 
see him there without Elsie, her darling! What a 
gulf had come between them! On one side, the sorrow 
of the world that marketh death ; on the other, new 
aims, new joys, new friends, now life ! 

A sweet, home-feeling came into the young man's 
heart. " No more a stranger and foreigner, but fellow- 
citizen with the saints and of the household of faith." 
But the family ways were all strange to the new comer. 
Not a word or movement escaped him. He had often 
been in the grand old cathedrals of Europe, among 
their throngs of worshippers, peasant and noble, rich 
and poor, telling their beads and lifting up their 
prayers together. It had never been a heartless 
mummery to him, as it was to some of his companions. 
He saw in the crowd hearts like his own, but given up 
to those vague hopes and fears and longings that 
possessed his own soul at times, as he stood there 
drinking in all the witchery of the scene. But he had 
come back to the world of love and work outside to go 
on as before; a little tenderer than ever of the human 
hearts so weakly swayed by religious dreams, a little 
soothed, perhaps, by the thought of his natural reve- 
rence for such things, and the easy sympathy that took 
in so much of other lives. But that was all. There 
was no thought of God as a Being with whom he had 
personal dealings, nor of these individual souls as stand- 
ing in His presence and speaking to Him. 

But here in this simple country church, so uncouth 
to his fastidious taste, with its bare walls echoing to 
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uncultured song, he could lay no such, flattering unction 
to his soul. There was no vagueness in his thoughts 
or desires here! He had seen his great need of a 
personal Saviour. He had found Him, and had come 
here to say so, and ^knowledge himself to be a hum- 
bled pardoned rebel, a sinner saved. There was the 
table spread with the emblems of the costly Sacrifice 
by which he had been redeemed; here was a little 
company gathered to commemorate the same proof of 
love to their souls. 

When the simple service of song and prayer and 
exposition of Scripture was over, and the grey-haired 
men had gathered around the young pastor at the 
table, and the communicants had taken their seats 
together, and the crowd had passed out, the very peace 
of heaven seemed to brood over the scene. Mr. Ash- 
bume said : " It is our privilege to-day to welcome to 
this table, in Christ's name, three new members of His 
family, and one who comes again from long exile to 
testify to the patience and loving-kindness of her Lord. 
Their names were called and they passed up the aisle. 

The little girl of whom Mr. Ashburne had spoken, 
was a child of but twelve years, too timid and shrink- 
ing to dare to stir from her seat till she thought the 
others were all before her. A stem-looking man was 
holding open the pew-door for her to step out as. 
George passed by. She stumbled and he reached his 
hand to her. She was very shy at first of the tall 
handsome stranger, but he led her along so gently that 
she was very willing at last to keep close to his side all 
the way tlirough. George and Mary, little children 
before the Lord! 
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"And He called a little child unfo Him, and net film 
in the midst of them, and said. Verily I say unto you, 
except ye he converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven." 

Mr. Afihbume had a very pleasant custom to intro- 
duce that day, and it was peculiarly grateful to a life- 
long alien from the house of Grod, for such George 
Wilder had been, to see the people rise at the pastor's 
request to receive the new members, while he, for them, 
took the hand of each in token of Christian brother- 
hood, and they all sang together : 

" One family — we dwell in Him— 
One Church above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream — 
The narrow stream of death. 

" One army of the living Gk)d, 
To His command we bow ; 
Fart of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

" E'en now, by faith, we join our hands 
With those who went before ; 
And greet the ransomed, blessed bands, 
Upon the eternal shore. 

" Lord Jesus ! be our constant Guide ; 
And when the word is given, 
Bid death's cold flood its waves divide, 
And land us safe in heaven." 

There were some notices to give before the benediction 
was pronounced, in one of which George felt a particular 
interest. 

<* A meeting for prayer and conference will be hel4 
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this evening, Providence permitting, in the red school- 
house under the mountain. It is to be hoped that all 
who can "will attend, 8is there are many in that neigh- 
bourhood who are not able to come to our evening ser- 
vice here who love to unite with us in a social meeting 
like this." 

The place was not far below Wildercliffe. George 
remembered passing it one Sunday evening, the sum- 
mer before, with a gay party of young friends, and 
wondering what attraction any one could find in such 
a gathering as he saw there through its open windows. 

But he saw through different eyes now. He could 
but speak of this change in his feelings, as Mr. Ash- 
bume took his hand, after the service, and invited him 
particularly to meet him at the old school-house that 
evening. 

" Ah," said the pastor, smiling, " that is one of the 
best Mgns ! ' Wo know we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.' " 

An old white-headed father in the church, who lived 
too far away to see his pastor very often, stood by, 
waiting to shake hands with him, and overheard this 
last remark. 

" Yes," he said, " that is true ! We can never be 
sure we belong to Christ till we look at His people as 
He does." 

" There is another thing to be proved by this unity 
of Christians, Father Gray," said Mr. Ashbume. 
" Jesus says, * I in them and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one, and that the world may 
know that TJiou hast sent Me,* " 

Several had gathered around, and there was son:d 
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liandHshaMnsr for the new member, that showed how 
truly he had been welcomed among them. Father 
Gray said, " It does our hearts good, Mr. "Wilder, to 
see somebody come forward who will take our places 
here when we are gone. Some of us are 'most done 
with this world, you see, and it's nigh upon seven year 
since weVe had a young man stand up before that 
pulpit and confess Christ I " 



CHAPTER XVL 

" WHAT WILT TIIOU HAVE ME TO D0 1 '* 

" My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine ; 
And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine ! " 

WlLDEROLIFFB. 

Y DEAR Alice, — I am homesick for the sweet 
Christian companionship I find only in you 
and my dear boy. He has been gone from 
liome some days, on a business tour to the West. Last 
evening's mail brought me a letter from him, that has 
cost me a sleepless night. You will see why when you 
read it. 

So wonderful a change has come over him in the 
past few months, that it seems almost like a dream to 
mo. It should not be so ; but my faith is very weak. 
I cannot learn to ask or expect great things. Since 
George has united with the Church, I find that my 
husband's opposition to such a step is only part of my 
hindrance in taking it. If I could only see my way 
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clear; but the more I look at it, the darker it is ! 
Write to me soon, 
to of these things. 



Write to me soon, dear Alice, for I have none to speak 



Lovingly your friend, 

Julia Wilder. 

George toJiis Mother, 

Iowa. 

Dbarbst Mother, — ^I intended to write you a long 
letter last night, but was unexpectedly hindered, and I 
must make up for it to-day (after a fashion), holding on 
to my fluttering paper, for I write as I travel along, and 
pinning my words down with this stub of a pencil. I 
am getting on with my business pretty well, but shall 
not be through in a fortnight yet. I stopped over last 

night at M y and was just making my way up to 

my room, after a good dinner, when I met my old 
chum Harvey Kenton on the stairs. Of course, I 
turned back for a talk over old times. We hadn't 
been together five minutes before I felt what a world 
of difference had come between us ! Something he 
said brought me out, and we fell into a discussion. 
His suspicion of a change in me was not aroused at 
first. I saw he thought we were off on the old debating 
society track, and let him go on talking in that heart- 
. less way, about sacred things, as if he could decide for 
God as well as his own deluded soul. 

I thought of Miss Alice's advice, not to argue ; it 
didn't seem to be the time or place to talk earnestly to 
him. 

But all at once it came over mc I I couldn't keep 
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in any longer. My actions had been like Peter^s, 
when he said, " I know not the man." The least I 
could do would be to own my Lord. I said, " Kenton, 
I have hung all my hopes for time and eternity on 
Jesus Christ. When you touch Him, you touch me." 

He looked at me in blank aitiazement for an instant, 
then burst into a loud laugh. Nothing has ever cut 
me like it. My blood fairly boiled. After he had hi.B 
laugh out, he broke out again with this question, 
" Come, now, Wilder, this is a joke ] You're not in 
earnest, old fellow ? " "I never was more in earnest in 
my life," said I. I think he must have seen it in my 
face, for he took a different tone, though he tried to 
banter me. We went on talking. I knew all his posi- 
tions, for I have been over his ground ; and it seemed 
to me as if I presented the reasons that had convinced 
me of my errors in a very conclusive way. But ho 
scouted them all — ^honestly, too, for I saw that my 
words were nonsense to him. 

An old gentleman who had been sitting on the bal- 
cony, came in just as I was leaving Harvey. He 
looked like a plain farmer in his dress, but I found 
afterward he was one of the most learned clergymen in 
the West. He came up and laid his hand on my 
shoulder in a very fatherly way. " My young friend," 
he said, ^' I am glad to see you on the right side ; but 
don't fall into the mistake of supposing that any words 
of yours can convince youi friend of his mistakes on 
such points, unless the argrmient is carried on under 
two conditions. One is that he should be an honest, 
earnest inquirer after truth ; and the other is, that the 
Holy Spirit shall use your words to enlighten him. 
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You have both got to bo humble as little children 
(turning from one to the other of us) before you can 
decide about God, or speak for Him." 

I hardly know what I said, I was so taken down, 
but I know I thanked him for reminding me that God's 
kingdom is not advanced by human might or power, 

Harvey did not say anything one way or another, 
but took hig hat, and left with a very cool good-night. 
" Now," said the old gentleman, turning to me when 
he had gone, "^our power is in prayer for that soul, 
and if you meet him again and have the right spirit, 
you will tell him that you follow a God who can 
never be known but by teachable spirits, and never be 
served excepting by those who come into His presence 
with true humility. You will let him understand that 
you feel yourself to be nothing, and God all in all; 
and he will see that you are indeed a changed man. 
That will be a living testimony for Jesus, and one that 
He sends home to such hearts far oftener than He does 
a learned argument." 

I was very much pleased with the old gentleman ; 
he reminded me in some things of Mr. Collins. One 
was about as straightforward as the other. I was very 
sorry to find at the breakfast-table this morning we 
were to take different roads. 

Tussday, noon. — I send you a letter of four days 
growth, dearest mother (and pencilled at that), to show 
you two things, how driven I am for time (for you 
know I would never let this go if I could find time to 
copy it or write another), and also, how much I desire 
to lay my life open before you as it unfolds. You led 
me first to think of Jesus. You had tried the world 
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before me. I felt sure I should never go beyond you 
in a judgment of its capacity to satisfy the soul ; and 
when it failed to quench your thirst, and you turned 
to that fpuntain springing up into everlasting life, I 
turned, too, and inquired after the living God. 

And, now, since He has revealed Himself to me, in 
answer to your prayers, can you not, dearest mother, 
give me to Him entirely] I long to yield myself, 
body and soul, to His work; it lies around me on 
every side, and I see it before me day and night. It 
is what might 

« Claim an angel's heart 
And fin an angel's hands." 

Yet Grod asks my poor service, and has chosen to 
carry on His vast designs with just such feeble instru- 
ments as I am. I see how I can in many ways work 
for Jesus in my present business. I have already 
found some precious opportunities even in the home- 
office, where I least expected it. Still I cannot but 
feel it my duty to make a fuller surrender of myself 
than I have done yet. I have sound health, a good 
collegiate education, abundance of means, and a long- 
ing to enter the ministry beyond every other feeling 
that has ever entered my heart. I have looked at the 
subject in all its bearings, and can see but one hind- 
rance^ my duty to father and Elsie. But their oppo- 
sition would be based on a dislike to the whole service 
of Christ, so they cannot guide me in the choice of any 
branch of it. But the Holy Spirit can overcome even 
such opposition as that. I know father's ambition 
will be bitterly disappointed ; but painful as it will be 
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to cross liiin, I cannot turn aside from what seems to 
be a plain call to other work. 

As for Elsie, my heart aches, but I know her noble 
and truthful nature too well to think she would have 
me falter in carrying out a firm conviction of duty. I 
have written to her every dtiy since I left, and she is 
fully aware of the state of my mind in regard to this 
matter. But her silence is awful to me ! Not a 
glimpse can I get into that world of thought and feel- 
ing that used to lie so open before me. There is but 
One who knows what a trial it has been to me, and 
how dark my future seems when I think of her. I 
seem to see this most precious earthly hope turned into 
the deepest sorrow of my life. Nothing but Almighty 
grace has brought me thus far, and can strengthen me 
to the end. I think I shall write to father about this 
in a day or two. Don't weary yourself with anxiety 
about the result, dearest mother ; only believe in those 
everlasting promises that are yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus, and pray for your boy and his Elsie ! 

Your loving, George. 

Elsie had never spoken to any one of either family of 
the change in her lover, since his public profession of 
faith. She had never alluded to it at any time in Mrs. 
Wilder^s presence. Whether from pride or grief, too 
sacred to put in' words, she seemed to have resolved to 
bear with Spartan firmness the thorn that was pressed 
into her heart 

Mr. Wilder's opposition was too violent to rouse; 
the only conversation of any length they had ever had 
on this subject, had made her firm in her determina- 
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tion that come what would sho would uover take sides 
with him against his son. But they understood each 
other ; there was a tender sympathy between them in 
this comjnon disappointment that was very evident 
and touching. 

Mrs. Wilder's atfectionate heart was almost broken as 
she marked the daily widening breach between these 
two dear ones and herself. An open attack from them 
would have been a relief sometimes. £ut Elsie's pale 
sad face, and the oppressive silence that reigned 
between them (which Mrs. Wilder had neither moral 
nor physical courage to break, and which the enemy 
of souls had not failed to use against her as a sure 
proof of her want of love to her Master), had cost her 
many anxious hours. She had thought over the pos- 
sible estrangement of her family from herself, a 
thousand times before she had expressed her hope in 
Christ, but she had never thought of a separation 
between Greorge and Elsie, and her weak faith trembled 
for the consequences. 

Yet it was the very lesson she needed to bring her 
Christian graces into exercise. The new life which 
had thrilled her soul was half paralyzed by morbid 
self-inspiBction. Here was something that unworthy 
as she knew herself to be, kept her at her Saviour^s 
feet, looking to Him and away from herself; and 
though she sought Him at first like the woman who 
" came behind Him in the press," yet each trembling 
touch she ventured brought new strength flowing 
into the soul that could only live by such contact of 
faith. 

The rest of the family on the Craig were not quitp 
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so reserved. Mr. Gordon had predicted that George's 
"notion," as he chose to call it, would soon wear away 
if he was only let alone, and they seemed disposed to 
take his advice to the very letter. But with all this 
smothering, there was not one of the little circle that 
did not feel that old sympathies had been per- 
manently broken in upon. It was not peace, but a 
sword, hide it as they would. It is impossible for the 
carnal heart to be unveiled either to the world or itself 
without revealing something of its enmity to Gk)d. 

But there came a day when this sword was taken 
from its sheath. The thought of George's return after 
the announcement of his new resolution ; the plans 
that must be made in exchanging business for a 
student's life, and the sympathy he would find from 
his mother, were too much for Mr. Wilder. He 
detennined that no such conspiracy against his peace 
should go on under his roof. He had borne more 
patiently than he ever thought he could such inno- 
vations. It must stop here. Without acquainting his 
wife or daughter of the step he intended to take 
(until it was too late to go back), he sent a note to 
the city to be left on his son's desk. It was a com- 
mand to him never to return to his home until he 
could come as he once was, an obedient son ; and for 
fear that George, in his eagerness to see them all after 
such an absence, should not stop at the office and so 
fail to get it, he wrote another quite as bitter, and kept 
Alick down at the station for a day or more, as one 
train after another came in, to stop hinn there. 

It was a sad task for the faithful servant, for he 
could but know the drift of his errand from Mr, 
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Wilder's directions, but it was better done in his 
tender way than any other. 

It could not be entirely unexpected to George, but 
came as such things always do like a shock after 
all. Alick turned away while George read the words 
that cut his nol^ and sensitive nature to the very 
quick. 

" Do you know about this, Alick ?" said he, when 
he could control his voice enough to speak. 

" I suppose I do, sir, and it grieves me sore," said 
the man, without looking up. "I was to give you 
your horse and ^," but he could say no more. 

There was but a moment's time for thought. " Tell 
Miss Edith," said her brother, " for you can see her, 
Alick, that I send them all my dearest love, and that 
I am going back to New York to-night. As much 
for my father's sake as mine," he added sadly, "say 
nothing of this, Alick." So saying he swung himself 
on the return train that was just leaving the plat- 
form and was gone. 

The carriages were quite full ; looking into one of 
the compartments he saw Mr. Ashbume's genial face 
among a knot of others. But his heart was too full 
for any utterance then. He turned back and found a 
seat, where he could be alone in his grief. He was 
too much stunned at first to think of anything but the 
bitterness of separation from the home whose door 
had been closed upon him. Back again in the rush 
and roar of the city, he turned away from familiar 
faces to avoid the surprise, he was sure would be 
expressed at liis presence here after so long an absence. 
He went to a strange hotel and called for a room. 
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" Ko matter how liigli it is," he said to the waiter, 
"so long as it is quiet." Once there and alone he 
locked the door and threw himself on his knees. It 
was the time now to seek for Jesns as the Friend 
above all others, to speak to Him not only of the sor- 
row that was wounding him so deeply and which the 
heart carries so naturally to its God, but to ask Him 
as any bewildered traveller might, which way to take 
and what to do. Had self-righteousness or self-will led 
him too far? Looking within on the motive he had 
never questioned so narrowly before, he saw as any 
other Christian may see in such self-examination, the 
weakness and imperfection of that nature he had been 
asking God to take as an instrument for His service. 
But the more he saw of his insufficiency, and the more 
his heart was emptied of all hope in himself, the more 
he clung to Jesus as his strength and salvation. 
Christ's promise, so often thought over before, came 
now to him with a new illumination of the Spirit. 

" Lo, I am with you oLway even to the end of the 
world ! " 

With doubts and fears thus huslied by the Master's 
voice, he was willing to wait patiently on God. Day 
after day went on after this with no new light upon 
his way. 

" A pruning Hand is at work upon me," he wrote to 
Mr. Ashbume, "stripping me of earthly props and 
human strength. I have offered my poor gifts to my 
Lord, but it is only lately I have been made willing to 
see Him put them all aside while He teaches me les- 
sons of unquestioning faith and humility." 

The letters that passed between Gordon's Craig and 
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the city about thi3 time, sounded very much, like 
overtures of peace through Elsie from the Cliff. 

"The door is ajar for you at home, dear George. 
You have hut one little word to say. IS'o one asks you 
to take hack the promise you made in Stanhury Church, 
only to say you will go no further. But much as 
I have to gain or lose hy your decision, I could not 
love you if you were untrue to a conviction of duty. 
But I do not fear for you ! " 

He answered : " I understand the desire you express 
that I shall 'go no further.' But you are mistaken if 
you think that the promise I make in Stanhury Church 
leaves me at liberty to say that or- anything else, with- 
out my Master's will in the matter is first consulted. 
I am not my own, and I must answer my friends, as 
Moses answered Pharaoh's proposal, ' Go ye, serve the 
Lord; only let your flocks and herds be stayed.' But 
Moses replied, ' There shall not a hoof be left behind ; 
.... we know not with what we must serve the 
Lord, until we come thither.' IS'o, dear Elsie, I must 
give my all to Jesus to choose from, at His will, and I 
am sure that, any poor gift of mine He takes will be 
paid back a thousandfold." 




CHAPTER XVIL 

A BROKEN APPOINTMENT. 

*' Oh, that a man might know 
The end of this day's business ere it comes ! " 

UMMEE sun and dew had finished their w ork 
of garniture for field and wood, and now Oc- 
toher had come to light up the forests of old 
Sachusung with a short-lived glory of its own. Chest- 
nut and maple had put on the colours of this new wooer, 
and returned his frosty and inconstant smile ; but the 
cedars high up against the blue kept on their steadfast 
green like love, that only deepens in truth and purity 
when left to keep faith alone. The mountain roads 
grew lighter and more open to the sky, as the wind 
swept through the fast unleafing trees, and strewed their 
fading gold along the way. 

Elsie could sit in her window, in these autumn days, 
and trace the cross-path half way to the Cliff. But it 
had a deserted look to her now ; weeks had gone since 
she had heard George's merry whistle as he came 
through the woods in the twilight to see her They 
had met, but it was not in the old trysting-place under 
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the oaks. That, too, was desolate. They were to 
meet again with the same trast in each other that had 
always marked their love. But change was written on 
all hut that, and every leaf that dropped at her feet 
told a story to which her heart responded. The seasons 
must come and go and hear her on, hut a deeper 
meaning had come into those inexorahle changes than 
she had felt hefore. God was hehind them all, shaping, 
controlling, and guiding His forces in the moral, as well 
as the physical world, and she herself withdrawn so 
proudly from Hira as she thought, could not escape 
from His power or put aside His wilL The life most 
tenderly linked to her, had just heen yielded up in 
what she could not help hut see was a very joyful 
ohedience. It was just here that Elsie drew hack 
from God with all the strength of her nature. She 
could openly acknowledge Him now as the Euler of the 
universe ; as a Being of wisdom, truth and power who 
could, in His dealings with men, put up one and put 
down another at His will. But the thought of His 
claim to reign personally in her heart aroused all her 
opposition, and proved to her how completely she and 
George were separated in spirit from each other. They 
could not write or speak to each other without feeling 
this, and when she looked into the future, and saw 
him given up to the ahsorhing and self-denymg work 
of the ministry (as she knew his ardent nature must ho 
if he entered upon it at all), her heart sank at the 
thought of the ever-widening hreach hetween them. 

They were to meet one Octoher evening with the 
Asterisks at Dr. "Wayland's. Mr. "Wilder had not for- 
bidden George to meet his sister in this way, thou^'h 
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in Ills pain he had not availed himself till then of tliis 
liberty to see her. The young people were all looking 
forward, therefore, with a sober kind of pleasure to 
this, the first full meeting of the season. 

Elsie, Sybil, and Edith had come down quite early, 
to have a little visit with Madge before the gentlemen 
arrived from the city, and, as usual, had gathered in 
Alice's comer, so much cozier than ever at this twilight 
hour. 

" It is growing cool outside," said the doctor, coming 
in. " The wind lulled about sunset, and I think we 
shall have a heavy frost to-night. Let us have a fire 
here, daughter ! " 

*' How much that sounds like father ! " said Sybil, 
laughing. " The first breath of wind from the north- 
east, or the least suspicion of frost in the air, he conies 
rushing in after the shovel and tongs, with a call to old 
Jamie for kindling wood and matches ! " 

" It's an old trick of ours. Miss Sybil ! Many's the 
time your father and I have studied and talked toge- 
ther before our dingy Franklin stove in old Nassau. I 
daresay he has told you what kind of an arrangement 
that is ! " 

" Yes, indeed ! he has one in his study now, all 
trimmed up with brass, and he has a fire in it pretty 
much all the year round 1 " 

"That shows his common sense as well as good 
taste," said the doctor, making a commotion in the 
region of the fire-place. " One should never shut up 
the windows till they have made a draught up chimney. 
Then, as to good cheer in damp or frosty weather, what 
is there like a brisk fire on the hearth % " 
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" So T think," said Edith, drawing up; her chair to 
watch the doctor's operations. .The bright fire-irons 
were put in position, and a back-log of quite modest 
proix)rtions rolled down behind them ; John's successor 
stood by with a tremendous armful of sticks in assorted 
sizes. 

" Down with them, James ! Here ! " said the doctor, 
pushing away ottomans and easy chairs to make a place 
for the fuel. " !N'ow, Miss Edith, you shall see a fire 
built on scientific principles ! " 

" I see doctors will differ," said Elsie, from her low 
seat by the sofa. " Father piles on his wood with the 
ends up th:» chimney ! " 

" That's the Scotch of it, I suppose," said the doctor, 
balancing another stick across his blazing pile with the 
most thoughtful precision. " I taught him better than 
that ! " 

" Did you ever let him practise on your directions, 
father 1 " 

*' That's a home-thrust, my dear ! I can't say I ever 
did. Now, for real comfort, young ladies, just look at 
that, will you % " 

The doctor stood back to admire his work. The 
fitful glow grew deeper and steadier, till the warm light 
filled the room, Mid chased the evening shadows 
back. 

" Now drop the curtains, Madge, and shut out the 
world I " 

" Not yet, please," said Elsie, softly. " We are not 
all here ! " 

Alice's hand was laid on her's at this, and she was 
drawn closer to her side to hear a whisper of sympathy. 
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" There's no window here, but would keep a light for 
/i/m, Elsie i " 

" The train is almost due," said the doctor. " Til 
ride down and bring somebody up a little faster than 
he could walk. And as for you, Madge," he said, 
pinching her ear, "supposing I don't wait for the 
mail, and Sidney forgets it, couldn't you survive till 
morning ? " 

They could talk on and yet listen for the whistle. 
But three-quarters of an hour passed by without the 
wished-for sound. 

" How late they are to-night ! " said Edith. " They 
should have been here long ago ! " 

"Minutes are sometimes stretched by circum- 
stances," said Alice, looking at her watch; "but, 
no ! they are later than I thought for. "Where's 
Elsie 1" 

She had slipped out unobserved. But while they 
wondered, she came in with her hat in her hand (from 
a watch at the gate), a little pale, and chilled with the 
night wind. 

" I'm going down to see what keeps them ! " 

" You'll miss them on the way, Elsie. Don't go ; 
this train is often behind time, you know." 

But she was restless, and would not be persuaded. 
" I could hear the train six miles off with the wind 
this way," she said, drawing her mantle around her; 
" and they are not within that distance yet." 

So the rest went with her, sharing her anxiety a 
little, and unwilling she should go alone. 

Patty's table had been waiting for an hour, for that 
worthy made it a fixed rule to be beforehand with 
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time, and she came in as the door closed on the young 
ladies to inquire into the delay. 

"AU alone 1" 

" Yes, Patty ; they have gone down to the station 
to see what has delayed the train." 

"Better have stayed at home," said Patty, hluntly; 
" ' a watched pot never hoils,' as my mother used to 
say. Ann put the muffins into the oven an hour ago 
to keep hot, and theyVe dried to a cinder now, I'll 
warrant you." 

" Such things will happen, Patty, we'll try and be 
patient. As for the muffins, you can afford to risk 
something on such a reputation as you have in that 
Une ! " 

" That's the same as saying when a body's name is 
up they can stay in bed till noon. I don't believe in 
that no more'n you do. Honest duty, straight ahead, 
is the word for me, *in the kitchen and out of it.' 
Isn't there a text like that somewhere in the Bible 1 " 
asked Patty, who loved to stir Alice up to tell her 
about that precious Book. 

" I think I know what you mean; you are thinking 
of Mr. CoUins's favourite saying in Colossians : ' What- 
soever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not 
unto men.' That little word * whatsoever y takes in so 
many common duties, don't it?" said Alice. "This 
waiting patiently while the muffins dry up, for 
instance." 

Patty smiled. " You've got the very tune Mr. 
Collins always harps on ; but after all his preaching to 
me (and he has to give me a good word pretty much 
every time we meet for one reason or another), his lifo 
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talkfl to me more than any otlief Bermon. Just to lock 
at it now! He looks past everything to the Lord; 
*tisn*t with him who's to blame for that and fretting 
over this, or whether this is a hig duty and that a little 
duty, but what does the Lord intend by allowing this 
trial, and what does He want of me in everything. K 
it is only to set Patty Brown and Christians of her 
pattern a lesson in patience, he says, * The will of the 
Lord be done,* and then does it." 

" How about father's fire, Patty 1 Don't it need 
more wood 1 " 

" Oh no ! I guess not. Til leave it any way till ho 
comes to put it on himself ; it'll save his doing some- 
thing else, for he must make a stir around the hearth 
somehow if there's a fire started. I'll sweep up this 
litter though. Sakes ! if this don't look like men's 
doing, I'll give up ! There's the gate swinging, too. 
They've come at last ! " 

But it was only Madge. "What is the matter, 
dear 1 " exclaimed Alice, anxiously. " You didn't come 
home alone 1 " 

Madge dropped on the low seat by the sofa. " Some- 
thing has' happened ; I can't tell what. I thought 
you would be troubled, and I came back to tell you." 

" But where are the girls % " 

" We couldn't keep Elsie, of course. Now, don't be 
frightened, Alice. Father and Sidney were going down 
in a cab — ^we heard there had been an accident, and 
we begged her not to go with them, but she had it on 
her mind, and there was no such thing as stopping her 
— so father borrowed a big shawl from the ticket- agent, 
and wrapped her up, and took her with them. Then 
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Editli and Sybil felt she should not go alone, and he 
had to stop and take them, too ; and I came back to 
teU you." 

"Why, you're as white as a sheet," said Patty. 
" "We'll have you sick next, racing around without a 
shawl, and nothing but that tangle of ribbon and 
straw a-top of your head. There's a cup of tea to 
warm you. You'll have one, too. Miss Alice 1 One 
of them muffins, too, and a bit of steak % They'll not 
be back in a hurry if that's how it is, and there's no 
use waiting." 

Madge held her cup with a trembling hand, and 
sipped her tea obediently, while Patty stood by watch- 
ing every movement. 

" Hadn't you better have a fire made upstairs, 
Patty] Those girls will come back chilled through, 
and we must not let them go home to-night, of 
course." 

So Patty bustled off " on hospitable cares intent," 
and Madge laid her head down on Alice's pillow, the 
sweet refuge of her childhood after " mother " had gone. 

" I ought to tell you, Alice. I can't help it. They 
say the long, bridge has broken down, and the carriages 
were all in the river." 

" We must remember the report is generally worse 
than the reality," said Alice, trying to soothe the 
agitated girl, though scarcely less anxious herself. But 
Madge shook her head. 

" I cannot tell how it is, but I feel as if something 
dreadful has happened. Mr. Wilder has treated 
George so harshly, that I shouldn't wonder if he had 
the rest of his life to be sorry in." 
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"It certainly is very unreasonable conduct, but it 
is the natural fruit of such, a heart as his," replied 
Alice. 

" Ydti say ' unreasonable,' Alice. Mr. Wilder glo- 
rifies his reason." 

" I know it ; but he is blind and obstinate for all 
that. What can be more unreasonable than to put 
our reason above its Creator, the stream above the 
fountain % I have seen a very different spirit in 
George from my first acquaintance with him." 

"I really don't believe Elsie would have him 
changed to hia former self again after all," said Madge. 
"Do you notice how differently she speaks of him 
now ? She did not always look up to him so much, in 
serious things at least." 

" I don't know. She is far from being at ease, it is 
plain, and she never will be till she is reconciled to 
God." 

She would have gone on, for Madge was listening 
with what seemed to be deep feeling, but they were 
interrupted by Patty's sudden appearance in the door. 

"What d'ye suppose it means. Miss Alice 1 Just 
look out on the mountain ! Ain't that suthin* newl" 

Both sisters turned to shade the window from the 
bright light inside, and saw a signal blazing out from 
Wildercliffe. 

" Oh," said Madge, " I never thought I should 
see that 1 Edith told me they never meant to use it 
except in great anxiety." 

It was a double light, like a great interrogation 
point, against the dark mountain, side. While they 
looked they, saw another start on Grordon's Craig, 
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" I wonder how long poor Mrs. Wilder has been 
waiting for our answers 1" said Alice. 

" I came right down to tell you as soon as I saw it/' 
said Patty. " What can you say, anyway 1" 

" We had better look in Sybil's written directions 
before we say anything." 

The faithful secretary had prepared a set of rules for 
every member of the Asterisks, and on consulting 
them, it was found that to express uncertainty, when 
the double lights asked, "What is the matter?" they 
must send back the same signaL Patty was sent off 
to hunt up the other lantern and reflector, and they 
soon had it hung from an attic window, over the usual 
one below. 

" How near it makes me feel to those anxious hearts 
up there," exclaimed Alice ; " but we are so ignorant 
and helpless, we can only answer back and forth 
through the night, while God looks down from above 
and sees and understands the whole. It is more com- 
forting to pray 1 " 




CHAPTER XVIII. 
''sorrow that kxdureth for a ^igiit." 

'* So darkness shows us worlds of light 
We could not see by day ! " 

HERE was, indeed, need of prayer, but not 
one of the little group in the cab that 
rushed away from Stanbury that dark night 
could feel its comfort or know its power. There was a 
dreary stretch of three miles before they could come to 
the Cut, and through that to the stream where the 
accident had occurred. Not a star shone out over- 
head; a dense mist hung low over -the meadows, and 
as they looked off, the trees rose here and there like 
dark islands out of its sea, while the narrow embank- 
ment along which thoy were gliding bridged the strange 
expanse like a single plank. 

Doctor Wayland felt that he had a double cause for 
anxiety. It was impossible to tell what terrible s^ene 
was awaiting for thorn beyond the deep ravine they 
were approaching, or how these trembling girls would 
meet it. Elsie alone was silent, but even her calm 
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courage might give way. He would have sent them 
back even then if he could. 

As they came out from the shadow of the rocks 
towards the water, the whole picture burst upon them. 
Two or three lanterns swung from the trees that over- 
hung the stream, lighting up the scene with their wild 
and fitful glow. The abutments of the bridge, washed 
by a late freshet, had given way under the weight of 
the train, and all the cars that were on it when it sank, 
had gone over the side, dragging the engine backward 
into the wreck. The huge monster lay on its side, 
with the chimney resting on the splintered and twisted 
beams. Men were clambering over it down to tne 
carriages, piled over each other in and out of the water ; 
one leaning against the uninjured piers and partly sub- 
merged, had been opened with axes, and some of the 
drenched and frightened passengers we»e crawling 
out. 

Some men came dripping up the bank with a silent 
burden — ^a Stanbury man was beckoning to thom. 
" Doctor, you're wanted down here." 

"How can I leave youl" he said, turning to his 
charge. *' I shouldn't have allowed you to come to 
such a place as this ! " 

A hand was reached up to grasp his, and a young 
man leaped up beside them. " Aubrey, is it you % " • 

" Yes, it's me, and all right too ! " but seeing Elsie's 
white face he stopped. " Don't ask me anything," he 
said, turning away from them all " I hardly know 
how I got out myself. If we could see the conductor 
he might possibly tell us something." 

" Then you were not together % " the doctor asked. 
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" George went to speak to soiiiGbody in the fur ward 
carriage just before the crash." 

Edith was fainting now — it was the forward carriage 
that was under the wreck ! In the confusion that 
followed on this, Elsie was not missed for some minutes. 
"When she was asked for, an Irishman who had been 
helping them to water said he had just seen her push- 
ing through the crowd on the bridge. 

"She's a brave 'un !" he added, with an approving 
nod, " and knows what she is about." 

" I don't know about that," said Aubrey, with a 
start and a groan, as he caught sight of her slight 
figure out on the very wreck. " Thank heaven ! the 
doctor is with her. See him! they're on the venti- 
lator ! Stay here with these girls, Sidney — I must try 
and bring her back." 

But that was impossible. She neither heeded nor 
heard him. 

" I see how it is, doctor," she was saying, as he came 
up and took hold of her, " that forward carriage is on 
its side crushed under this and tipped up on the end by 
the tender. There is hope if they won't work at this 
so and crush it more ! Beg them to stop ! I could 
get into it, I know I could !" 

" But, Elsie ^" 

" Don't hold me so ! How can you, you give up, 
Aubrey]" 

" I won't give up," he said, " only you must cotne 
away." 

" Never ! never, if I die here till Oh, see how 

they work at that engine, as if there was nothing to do 
here." 



.^^ 
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Doctor Wayland was fairly sobbing over her, but 
she pushed him off with a strange unnatural glow in 
her tearless eyes. 

'll'll save him if you'll only help me." , 

One of the railway officials who was superintending 
the workmen came down beside them and asked what 
the lady was pleading for. 

She told him very clearly, but he could only look 
pityingly at her and shake his head. 

"We are doing the best we can and as fast as 
possible. All that were in this carriage (point- 
ing to the one on which they were standing) have 
been taken out alive, and the conductor says the three 
or four who were in the one under this were in the end 
next the engine. You see where that is !" 

"Come, Elsie," said her brother, putting his arm 
around her to draw her away, " you must go !" 

But she freed herself from his grasp and sat down. 
" I must see the end of this, Aubrey. You may go if 
you will !" 

" No, I shall stay here and search for him myself, 
you can trust me, can't you 1 You know I love him, 
too !" he whispered. 

The superintendent stood by with moistened eyes. 
" You're right. Miss Gordon, we can't be too sure 
when life is concerned ; not a stroke more shall be 
done till your wishes are attended to. Donovan," he 
said, calling to a stalwart man at work on the engine, 
" come down here with your pike, and tell the rest to 
stop there and bring their axes !" 

" No axes," cried Elsie, catching hold of the rough 
sleeve as he passed her \ " saws, and a strong rope to 
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steady this carriage tj the bridge, while you work 
below. It mustn't give way an inch !" 

" She knows, boss," said Donovan, ** what a knock 
in the wrong place might do in such a crush as this, 
and I know too. I was once nine hours in the like 
myself, and here I am to-night, my leddy ! Never fear, 
but I'll do my best for ye*s !" 

" It's young Mr. Wilder ?" he said to Aubrey, as he 
clambered down. 

"Yes, and a thousand dollars won't pay the men 
that get him alive out of this." 

" I'd go further after him wid my life than for any 
man in Ameriky!" said another, as Donovan dis- 
appeared, " if it's Wilder as is here." 

They were soon at work, but it was only when 
Aubrey went with them as if he had caught her spirit, 
and would hope and work on till he stood face to face 
with George,- dead or alive, that Elsie was led un- 
willingly away to the shore. 

Sidney had taken Edith and Sybil away no one 
could tell where. A poor woman sat there on a log 
mourning over some bitter loss. The doctor knew her, 
as he knew all the poor of Stanbury. 

" Ah, Jane ! I can guess what brings you here," he 
said, as her sobs broke out afresh at the sight of his 
kind face. " Here's a young lady who has come here 
with the same trouble ! Give her a seat." 

As she moved to make room for her, Elsie recog- 

' nized the face of a young woman who had sewed for 

their family some weeks during the past summer. She 

remembered how nurse Cameron had told her of the 

little romance that had been confided to her, as sbo 
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and Jane sat sewing together ; how William (a brakes- 
man on the railway) and she had loved each other so 
long and faithfully and now they hoped before winter 
set in to get into the little home of their own, they had 
toiled for and dreamed of so many years. She remem- 
bered too, how she had seen Jane drop her work and 
listen as the train came rumbling along the vaUey into 
Stanbury. Yes, they had watched and waited together 
before ! She at one window and Jane at another it is 
true, but both looking off over the same sweet land- 
scape of hope and love, so shrouded now for each young 
heart ! Elsie jessed the poor girl's hand in token of 
sympathy, and sat down beside her. 

" It's Miss Gordqn, I believe," said Jane, timidly. 
" Your friends asked me to keep this shawl for you. I 
have been sitting on it to keep out the fog." 

The doctor unfolded it, and wrapped its ampl^ folds 
about them both, and they sat there together, listening 
to the murmur and stir below, and longing and yet 
fearing to know^the end. 

It was a great relief to Doctor Wayland when he 
saw Elsie's father and Mr. Wilder arrive with a num- 
ber of inquirers and sight-seers from Stanbury. A 
signal from AUce and Madge, foUowing the great 
interrogation point, had brought them down in hot 
haste. They had heard the news all along the way 
and came prepared for the worst. 

Mr. Wilder was too much stunned for words. He 
had faced danger and death before, but never when 
conscience, with all her stings and arrows, was so 
roused against him. His boy's last farewell, so loving 
ftnd manly, was ringing in his ears, mingled now with 
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those bitter words of his own. that had driven him 
away from home, perhaps for ever. 

Elsie looked at him and wondered, even in her 
agony, he seemed so different from himseK. He had 
nothing to suggest \ nothing to find fault about in the 
course that had been taken. One and another explained 
to him (in the deferential way people always used with 
him) how it all happened, and excused themselves^ and 
Providence and things generally, as well as they could ; 
but they need not have troubled themselves. The 
strong, proud will was broken for once. Mr. Wilder, 
like many another defiant unbeliever, was like a l\elp- 
less infant now in the hands of that Being who 

" Plants His footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm." 

He took a seat beside Elsie, and Jane and Mr. 
Gordon went away with the doctor. 

The night wore on, as nights will, though they drag 
ever so heavily over human hearts. Elsie's courage 
began to give way in the long strain. She had been 
counting time by breaths and heart-beats, as though 
her life, out in that free air, could stand for that other, 
prisoned and suffering, perhaps dying, or passed already 
from earth into the dread realities of eternity — Grod 
only knew which ! 

She could bear it no longer ; she started up in an 
agony. 

" I must go again ! I ought not to be here." 

Mr. Wilder did not undertake to stop her. He 
seemed to have lost all strength as well as will. She 
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ran down to the track. A strong guard had "Lean 
posted, to keep the crowd back from the bridge ; 
but there was the bank, she could see from there. 
Anything but sitting still, when mind and heart were 
working so ! 

It was dark (for the lanterns had been taken away 
to give more light on the bridge), and it was with diffi- 
culty she could step down over the stones and loose 
gravel to the water's edge. Once there, she could see 
the whole situation. 

The wreck was almost deserted, but there seemed to 
be an unusual stir on the bridge — a hurrying to and 
fro, and then a shout ! 

Back, with frantic haste, she went up the embank- 
ment, stumbling and slipping at every step, till, just as 
6he fell dizzy and faint on the rail, strong hands caught 
her. 

" Aisy, now, my leddy ! Hold up a bit 1 " 

It was tenderly spoken, though with a very Irish 
accent. 

" Take off your, lantern. Jack ! You wouldn't put 
her eyes out, when she should be seeing] Stand back, 
boys ! Here's the young gentleman himself. That'll 
fetch her !" 

"Cold and wet and stiff, but alive as ever, Mr. 
Wilder," said Aubrey, getting out of the way as fast as 
possible, lest he should weep too. "We found him 
wedged into the roof as tight as a kernel in a nut. He 
must have crept back to the end out of the water before 
they went to work at the engine. That liked to have 
settled him ! " 

"It's well Elsie had her way," said the doctor, 
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coming up 3 "uud ^^uu, Jane, poor child, I muBt see to 
you," for there was no joy for her in this resurrection 
from the dead. 

" Aubrey, take me to my son," said Mr. Wilder, in 
a feeble voice. " We must get him home as fast as 
possible." 



CHAPTER XIX, 

" POWER TO THE PAINT." 

'' And when with love unquestioning 
We trust the g^dance of our Lord, 
Each iron gate that bars the way 
Will open of its own accord. 

" What to the Lord of all the earth 
Are Herod and his men of war ? 
The stubborn heart of friend or foe, 
The keepers and the bolted door ? " 

T took all the agony of that night to show 
Elsie Gordon her own heart. A pride witU 
which George never had to contend, had 
walled her about till then, even from him. She liad 
called it by many softer names in the weeks that had 
gone, but sitting there in the woods that night in that 
terrible suspense, knowing him to be so near her, yet 
helpless even with love and strength like her's to save 
him, she saw as though it was over his grave, opened 
between them, that it was pride and self-will that had 
shut her out from him, perhaps for ever. She who had 
boasted so much of her freedom from prejudice, her 
candour and devotion to the truth, bad turned away in 
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scorn from a subject that liad stirred his soul to its 
depths, and would not even hear him, when he spoke 
again and again of what was now his life. She would 
have rent the heavens with a cry for God*s help, but 
her lips were dumb with anguish. She had no hold 
upon the Hand to which he had so joyfully committed 
himself; had spumed its guidance and shut her eyes 
to every entreaty to reconsider her self-confident deci- 
sions for eternity, and it was too late to call him now 
to hear her bitter regrets. 

But all that went with the night, like some miserable 
dream. Weak with its struggle and suffering, Elsie 
found herself again in dear old nurse Cameron's room, 
where everybody was taken who needed care and com- 
forting. Its windows were opened to catch the first 
morning light, now glowing in the east; a few clouds, 
bright "as a disbanded rainbow," were floating over 
the distant hills, and looking away over the beautiful 
landscape stretched at her feet, its rest and peace stole 
again into her heart, like the calm that hushes a storm- 
tossed sea. Which was the dream ? 

This tranquil hour, when life and love were smiling 
again upon her like those visions of heaven that used 
to rise beyond her happy and blameless life ; or that 
other she shuddered to look back upon, when justice 
with lightning flashes revealed her sin, and she appealed 
so helplessly to the mercy of an offended God, and pro- 
mised, if that prayer were answered, to seek himibly to 
know and do His wiU. Which was the dreami 

Eut pride was broken. The first words she breathed 
in George's ear, as she came back to consciousness, had 
told him that ; and sitting together by the old library 
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firindow, in the fiickeiing, maple shadows that after- 
noon, she had more to say than " forgive me." 

" You have been the honest one," she said ; " it is I 
who have been blind and foolish." 

" Only a little longer than I was ; that is all, Elsie. 
Shall we walk in the light together now 1 " 

"Don't expect anything of me, no matter what 
I say," she answered, sadly ; " everything seems like a 
dreanL" 

" You are tired now," he said, taking her hot hands 
m his. " You should not think, but rest ; and If your 
mind will go wandering oflf to dweU upon this change 
in me, and all that troubled you so last night, turn 
away from it, and think of something in my life that 
we may enjoy together when you think of our separa- 
tion. It is a sweet thought that has been like a pillow 
for my weary head, and you must rest on it too, word 
by word : * God so loved the world that He gave His 
only b gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' " 

He said this over with a cabn emphasis as one who 
lingers over a deep, cool draught at some desert-spring. 

" I know you believe this," said Elsie, " and that it 
will shape your life henceforth; but it is outside of 
me, and far, far away ! " 

There were footsteps in the hall, and Mr. Grordon 
ox)ened the door. " It's a public benefit, remember," 
said that gentleman, apologizing for the general rush 
to the library, wh^i it was known George was there. 
" Elsie must spare her hero awhile, till he has fought 
last night's battle over again for her mother. Here, 
my dear, take this seat close by the old soldier." 
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He did look like one, with one arm in a ding, and 
his head bound up. 

"I saw you when we were over this morning, 
George," said Mrs. Gordon, " asleep on your mother's 
sofa, as quietly as an infant would rest who has never 
heard of death. Elsie here, poor child, is living it all 
over again the moment she closes her eyes." 

" No wonder," said he, " she had the hardest of it, 
by far, Mrs. Gordon. It was she who battled for my 
life. You*d better ask her how I came out alive." 

But Elsie wouldn't tell it then or ever. 

" It was only a sudden pitch backward," said 
George, " a crash and a plunge, and then a sound as 
though the train was blundering down after us. I 
hardly know anything after this (though I must have 
crawled back out of the water) till the carriage was 
crushed still more by some movement overhead (work- 
ing at the engine, I hear) ; then I heard Elsie's voice ; 
I could not answer, but I clutched at life again." 

" What then ] " said little Myra, without lifting her 
curly head from its resting-place on his shoulder. 

" What then, little one ? Then I thanked God for 
my brave Elsie, and am here to teU her so." 

" And your father is going to let you be a minister 1 " 

"Yes, dearie." 

This concession of Mr. Wilder's was the entering 
wedge for another quite as astonishing in a human 
point of view. He consented that his wife should 
unite with the Church, although he knew that her 
health would not permit her leaving home to do so, 
and the consequence would be its invasion by people 
he very much disliked. It is true that, in granting 
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her request; he preferred to he actuated only hy a fear 
of exciting her hy disappointment ; hut those who had 
heen asking God's help in this difficult case, felt 
that Almighty power had heen put forth in her 
hehal£ 

Alice Wayland, as well as Greorge (both younger in 
Christian life, hut stronger in fedth than Mrs. Wilder), 
had heen watching her course with many prayers. 
When Greorge had written to her of his desire to enter 
the ministry, she would (even with all her joy at see- 
ing him so devoted a Christian) have held him hack 
from the complete surrender of worldly prospects which 
he proposed. His banishment from home, and Elsie's 
freezing silence towards him, were but the beginning of 
the troubles she foresaw would result from his unne- 
cessary zeaL She had felt in the same way about her 
husband's opposition to the step she now proposed to 
take. 

Alice Wayland wrote to her while she was trembling 
over the decision : " * If it is Christ's will that you 
should confess His name, it is your duty to go forwanl 
in His strength, and He will open the door for you. 
How He will do it, or when, it is not our concern.' I 
am quoting from Mr. Collins's last conversation with 
me on this very subject. (How I wish you might 
share in the benefit I derive from his Christian coun- 
sel) He sends you a text that bears on this point, 
and every other in which human figency is concerned. 
* The king's heart is in the hand * of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water: He tumeth it whithersoever He 
will'" 

Mrs. Wilder saw how the " king's heart " could be 
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touched by God*s hand, when her son was brought 
home after his wonderful deliverance. His father was 
completely subdued in will, and thougb he said but 
little, yet it was to the purpose, "Do as you please, 
my son, only live ! " 

" I can say," wrote Alice to her friend, a few days 
after that fearful night, "that God has opened a path 
for me. I had a long talk with father last night. I 
have not told you how much I dreaded telling him 
that I had decided to make a public confession of my 
faith, for I felt that you have had enough doubts and 
fears of your own to contend with, without listening 
to mine. 

" But it is all over now. He was very much sur- 
prised ? * couldn't see what difference it would make to 
me, who can never attend church regularly — ^thought 
the ride over to the church might injure me, the ex- 
citement would be too much,' and other things like 
that, but never made one serious objection. I told 
him I felt it to be a duty and a privilege to ^come out 
openly on the side of Christ ; and as for the strength 
needed (whether mental, physical, or spiritual) to take 
such a step, it must all come from Him, first and last. 
I had put myself entirely in His hands as a vessel to 
be filled for His glory. 

" He sat there silent and thoughtful for a long timo 
after that, and then turned to me, as though he had 
something on his mind he would like to have said. 
Dear father always breaks down in these moods, and 
he didn't get as far as usual last night. It was only 
* dear child,' and his hand on my head, and then I 
was left alone to bring him, as I have a thousand times 
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before, in prayer to Jesus, who alone can deliver this 
captive soul fix>m the enemy's hand. 

" Some of the Church people are coming here to-mor- 
row night. I have seen Mr. Ashburne but once, but 
I am delighted with what I hear of him through Mr. 
Collins and Patty. I cannot tell you how happy 
and grateful I am for this rough way made smooth 
for me ! 

" Madge and Sidney have made no comments on my 
decision (father told them about it himself), but they 
have shown great interest in planning bow I am to be 
taken over to the church. It is not very far to be 
sure, but the road is stony, and I have not been able 
to bear the motion of a carriage for two years. The 
last time I was out was in a sleigh. But I do not feel 
like waiting for snow-falL Sidney says that James, 
our stalwart Irishman, insists on taking me across the 
fields in his arms, and wonders I object to it 

"It is likely I shall be taken over in my invalid 
chair ; Sidney is a young Hercules, you know, and he 
and James can manage it between them. 

" We shall cross the old grave-yard, and I can stop 
at that dear spot under the willow where my mother's 
precious dust is i*esting. It is five years since I was 
there ; I can see the marble column that marks it from 
our front-door; but how I have longed to go there 
since I can feel the precious meaning of those words 
that are carved upon the monument. I want to tell 
you about it. Grandfather was living there, and ho 
came up to talk about the inscription over her grave. 
Father said, thinking to please him, * I have found 
a verse in this old hymn-book of Mary's, that I 
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think "will express our feelings about her.' It was 
this: 

" Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds ;. no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch the soft repose." 

Grandfather shook his head; 'that's sweet and true,' 
he said, ' but it doesn't go far enough for me. I want 
to hear about Jesus when I look on a Christian's gi^ve. 
Take the next one, my son.' So they took it, and it 
tells us — 

" So Jesus slept ; God's dying Son 
Passed through the grave and blessed the bed ; 
Rest here, blest saint, tjll from this throne 
The morning break and pierce the shade." 

" I think it probable that our whole family (for one 
excuse or another) will be present at the church next 
Sunday morning, and I cannot but hope that the tender 
human love that will take some there that day, may be 
used for their eternal good by One who has known in 
the * days of His flesh ' the sacredness of these earthly 
ties." 

Mrs. Wilder's path opened when she listened to the 
voice that bade her go forward. But it was a stormy 
sea that di^fided before her. She was very feeble. The 
pain and anxiety of the past few weeks had made fearful 
inroads upon her limited strength, and the shock and 
excitement the night of the railroad disaster seemed 
for some days after to have given it a finishing 
blow. 
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But sliG rallied again, and life flowed back into it8 
old channel, somewhat as the sunshine in those soft 
autumnal days that mark the failing year — ^a summer 
smile, though summer days are over. 

" I would like," she said, writing to Alice "Wayland 
of the decision she had just made, "to stand where my 
dear boy stood in Stanbury Church, and then put my 
hand to the same precious covenant. But that is im- 
possible. Neither can I see your face, dear Alice, as I 
have hoped. But I am not sad ; we are one. Christ 
says, * I in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.* 

" I 'have often thought how singularly free our 
friendship has been from earthly imperfection; and 
it seems we are destined never to meet till our 
faces are changed into the glorified image of our 
Lord." 

It was a glorious afternoon in the Indian summer, a 
Sabbath in the Christian Church, and the "sweet 
Sabbath of the year." The communion service in the 
old church was over, and in the afternoon ^Mr. Ash- 
bume and his " princely retinue," as the young pastor 
loved to call the grey-haired brethren he took with him, 
rode up to Wildercliffe, to hold another family meeting 
with Mrs. Wilder around the table of the Lord. Mrs, 
Cameron was over, too, by special request, and she and 
George were waiting on the piazza to receive their 
guests as the little party drove up. 

" I'll get out in a moment," said Mr. Ashburne, 
taking off his hat, and standing up in the open carriage 
to catch the breeze. " Isn't this a glorious landscape ! 
What a sweep these mountains have, and they are 
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as beautiful under their purple veil of mist as they 
could be in summer's leafy fulness.*' 

" You can have as fine a view, Mr. Ashbume, by 
descending from that airy perch," said his host. "Come 
around to this side of the house, if you want to take in 
the whole." 

" Where and how you please, only so that I can see 
it with the fair sky high over-head." 

The mossy ledge upon which they stood dropped 
suddenly off just beyond them, and they spoked down 
upon the silent landscape that reached away from its 
curving mountain walls to the towers and steeples of a 
distant city, 

" I like the other view best," said Mr. Ashbume, as 
they went back to the group on the piazza. " Look at 
that stain upon the sky ! The cloud that hangs over a 
great metropolis always saddens me." 

There was a bright face waiting for him at the door. 
It was plain and old it is true, and the brow as 
withered as last year's leaves; but there was a joy 
beaming in that eye that told of hopes which had 
surmounted earthly changes. 

" I have a different story now," said Mrs. Cameron, 
as they passed into the house together. 

" Have you ? I want to hear it ! " His snule was as 
bright as her own. No wonder Mrs. Cameron loved 
her youlig pastor 1 " I think I know what it is all 
about ; but it will be pleasant to talk it over together 
soon ! " 

" Shall I leave you, mother," whispered Edith, as the 
little company left her bedside to take their seats around 
the room. 
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"Just aa you wish, dear daughter. You know I 
always want you with me." 

So Edith nestled down again by her mother's side, a 
deeply interested spectator of all that weht on before 
her — ^the pastor's prayer in which her mother was com- 
mended to Jesus the great Shepherd of the sheep, the 
simple but beautiful form in which she confessed her 
faith, the blessing that followed, the welcome to the 
household of Christ by His children there. She marked 
it all, and the tears came as they might over any such 
scene. 

George had taken a seat on the other side of his 
mother. He reached behind her and took Edith's 
hand. " Come with us," he whispered. 

" Not yet," she answered, for in all Edith had seen 
and heard, she had not discerned Christ, the Source of 
life and strength ; and how could she venture 1 But 
when she came to hear the simple exposition of Gospel 
truth that followed, light dawned upon her teachable 
souL It was not a mere sentiment that touched her, 
but a deep though fresh conviction that the Lamb of 
God had indeed taken away the sin of the world. 
And Aer sin 1 This was the assurance she received : 
" The Lord hath kid on Him the iniquity of us all ! " 
" For God sent not His Son into the world to condenm 
the world ; but that the world through Him might be 
saved. He that believeth on Him is not condemned : 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God." 

It took but a word from Mr. Ashbume, when the 
service vras over, to bring out from Edith a clem 
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though trembling acknowledgment that, sitting there 
that day among the followers of Jesus, she had seen 
the Way of life as she never had seen it before. 

** I thought I knew that Christ came into the world 
to save sinners, but I have not felt it till now. He 
saved me ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 



" ALLON-BACnUTH." 




** Oil, who can measure all its boundless store ? 
The grasp omnipotent mj faith can claim ? 
Upon those treasures that for evermore 
Come at Thy wondrous Name I " ' 

UESE Cameron's " different story " never was 
told in her pastor's ear on earth. 

" It will, no doubt," he said, " afterward 
be one of those sacred memories which shall inspire 
that song of thanksgiving in heaven : ' Great and 
marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just 
and true are Thy ways, Thou King of saints." 

A few days after the pleasant meeting around the 
communion-table at Wildercliffe, she was seized with 
sudden illness, and passed away very peacefully, in a 
good old age. Mr. Ashbume was on a visit at some 
distance from home at the time, but was sent for by 
the bereaved family to attend the funeral service at 
Gordon's Craig. 

Friends and neighbours had gathered when he ar- 
rived. "You have come to a. mourning household," 
said Mr. Gordon, as the pastor took his hand. " I 

o 
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can never tcU you all she was to rae and my 
family." 

Her brother, an ancient Scotchman, sat by. " She 
left a message for you, sir. She grieved sair that she 
could na see you, and say hersel' what the gude Spirit 
tauld her about God's covenant wi' His people. But 
she said, ' Tell him I*m willing to die and leave the 
God of Abraham to answer my prayer in His ain gude 
time, for His luve is an everlasting luve, and His faith- 
fulness to all generations.' And you will please speak 
at her funeral of the gudeness of the Lord to them 
* who put their trust in Him before the sons of 
men.' " 

Mr. Ashbume felt that there were some there 
strangers to Christ, but softened now by natural grief, 
to whom the Saviour had a special message in this 
providence. 

" Speak through these lips of mine," he said, bowing 
his head in silent prayer \ " or, as Thou wilt, only send 
hoD[ie Thy word with power." 

It was, indeed, a precious opportunity to speak of 
God's wonderful plan of salvation to those who had 
passed it by in their human wisdom. The address was 
pointed and simple, as the words of " a dying man to 
dying men " should be. 

" Stay with us to-night, Mr. Ashbume," said Mr. 
Gordon, when the benediction was pronounced. " We 
shall not bury our old friend in Stanbury. There is a 

grave for her by the side of my parents in G . 

Can you go with us there ? " 

It was not according to Mr. Ashbume's plan, in 
returning from his visit, to make so long a stay ; but 
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he thought, " who can tell what opporttinities I may 
miss if I do not j " so he consented to remain. 

It was just as he thought it might be — an open door 
into the hearts of this mourning family. They all had 
something to tell him of the friend who had gone; 
and as, by one voice after another, memory put in her 
tender and sacred touches, her life stood out before 
him as a picture of self-denying love, very rarely seen 
in this cold and selfish world. 

He had a long talk with Elsie by the library fire 
that evening, which interested him more than any story 
he heard there. In listening to it, Mr. Ashbume dis- 
covered that a new sympathy had lately arisen between 
her old nurse and herself. Mrs. Cameron had men- 
tioned to him her hope for little Myra, but Elsie she 
had spoken of as particularly averse to Scripture 
teaching. 

Without telling her this, he drew her on to describe 
those last days, when, imconsciously to them all at 
the time, she was- doing her last work, and saying her 
last kind words to them. 

"I have spent more time with her than usual 
lately," said Elsie. " I was not well, after the terrible 
excitement we passed through at the time of the acci- 
dent, and she loved so much to have the ailing ones 
under her wing. I used to rest on the sofa and 
watch her at her sewing or knitting, and listen to her 
old-fashioned stories. Sometimes she would drop to 
sleep in the midst of one, and, after napping a while, 
she would wake up and say something like this, as an 
excuse for her failure in entertaining me — ' It is the 
evening of my life, dear child, I should be sleeping;* 
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OFj ' never mind, you have not lost much hy this quiet 
half hour.* Last Sunday morning she was not able to 
ride to Stanbury, so she and our little MjTa went oflf 
into a sunny comer of the nursery to read the Bible 
together. I was not listening, but I heard her stop 
the child with a request to 'read that over again.' 
They seemed to be having a very happy time over 
some discovery, and I went to see. There they 
were, like two children. Myra was saying, * Why, 
nurse, Abraham was one of those " who died with- 
out the sight," yet here it speaks of his being glad 
to see Christ's day ! ' Jesus says, a long, long time 
after Abraham died, " Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad." * 

" We all became very much interested in Abraham's 
joy in a coming Saviour, and spent the morning in 
reading over the Bible references to his faith." 

" I am very glad you tell me this. Miss Gordon, for 
in the last conversation I had "v\dth Mrs. Cameron, this 
very subject was mentioned in connection with God's 
covenant with Abraham and his ' seed after him.' " 

" What do you think of that, Mr. Ashbume," said 
Elsie. '* I have thought that salvation was entirely a 
personal matter, and that each soul stood alone before 
God to be rewarded or condemned." 

" So they do. The Bible says, ' So then, every one 
of us shall give an account of himself to God.' " 

'' But Nurse Cameron seemed to think that families 
were linked together for generations, as though 
children were saved because of the faith of their 
parents." 

" Our souls ar« saved only because Christ died for 
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them ; but His salvation has a glorious provision in it, 
that is not recognized now as foDy as it was by the 
ancient Church. Long before Christ came, His cove- 
nant with Abraham was * with thee and thy seed after 
thee.' All those who live on the promises of God are 
His, as faithful Abraham was. He enters into the 
same covenant of grace with them, for God binds the 
hearts of His children to Him by an infinite sympathy 
with their most sacred earthly longings. He says, ' I 
will pour My Spirit on thy seed and My blessing on 
thy oflFspring;' and when a parent enters into a cove- 
nant with God, and gives Him faith, we believe He 
will give back His Spirit in accordance with His gracious 
promise." 

" But the children of Christians are not always con- 
verted," said Elsie. 

" They may not be, Miss Gordon. God's Spirit can 
be resisted. We are told in relation to these things, 
* My Spirit shall not always strive.' " 

" I have felt that," said Elsie, " and I think that 
text was a cloud over Nurse Cameron's life till within 
a short time before her death. She has always longed 
to see our family within the pale of the Church, be- 
cause' the Gordons have always been such devoted 
Cliristians, and she was afraid we might resist too 
long." 

" But the cloud passed over 1 " 

" Ah yes ! I feared she might be troubled yet about 
it, for father rather put her words aside, when she 
spoke of her great desire for him (he thought her mind 
was a little wandering at the time, for she seemed to 
be looking up at* some beautiful vision, but I could not 
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think bo), so I leaned oyer aud whispered ia her ^ap 
what I thought would satisfy her. We cQuld tell ^m 
her quiet blight smile and answer, that she knew per- 
fectly woU all that was going on around her. She said, 
*• I thank the Lord, but I was willing to die without the 
sight!'" 

Elsie's tears did not often, flow, but they came as she 
went over that scene. 

<< Perhaps/' she continued^ " I promised too much i 

I have thought since your address this afternoon, that 

nurse has joiaed that ' great doud of witnesses ' of 

«which you spoke, and may know now what miserable 

sel£sh notions led me to think of these things." 

'' That is a temptation from the enemy of souls ! " 
said Mr. Ashbume, emphatically. '' It is one of his 
many devices to keep us looking at ourselves and away 
from Christ. It is looking unto Jesus that saves the 
soul, Miss Gordon ! I^ot prayers, or tears, or repentance^ 
or a consistent life." 

'' But I cannot feel as others say they do. George 
and Edith Wilder seemed to look at the subject in a 
V^ry different light from what I have. They both. 
came directly to the truth." 

" They have very teachable spirits, I know," returned 
Mr. Ashbume, '' but God reveals Himself to no two 
souls precisely alike. He has but one grand truth to 
teach us at first, but He brings it to us in as many ways 
as He has children. Your friend, Mr. Wilder, tdls me, 
when he found Christ it wiis when he was inquiring 
into the will of God in order to know of His: doctrine, 
and in doing this the great doctr^e of justification by 
faith was shown him. His sister saw Christ come not 
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to bring the righteous but sinneis to repentance. She 
knew herself to be a sinner, and by God's grace she 
was enabled to close with His offer of mercy and fell at 
her Saviour's feet in tears of joy. Miss Wayland tells 
me she longed for a perfect friendship, and in her lone- 
liness and grief at being misunderstood, she turned and 
saw that Friend above all others. And you. Miss 
Gordon, will find that Christ will come to you in no 
path you have marked out for Him, but in that one He 
has chosen for you. All you have to do is to look to 
Him, and He will find words and a way for Himseli 
into your heart ! " 

It was a bright l^ovember afternoon, when a few 
friends gathered on a hill-top overlooking the sea. A 
solitary oak tree marked the spot for miles around. It 
was wide-armed and cast as dim a shadow as in summer, 
for its leaves were clinging yet brown and rustling in 
the autumn wind. A precious burden had been 
brought there that day to rest beneath it in that 
bed prepared for life's last long sleep. There 
were graves in the open sunshine beyond, but 
the one newly filled was under its spreading 
branches. 

'' It reminds me," said Mr. Ashbume, as he walked 
away with Greorge and Elsie, '' of a scene that took 
place about three thousand years ago, when Esau and 
Jacob and their large families were gathered under an 
oak to bury Deborah, their mother^s nurse. She was 
very old, and it is likely very dear to them, for they 
called the spot, as you might call this, ' Allon-bachuth,' 
the oak of weeping." 

" Yes, we might," said Elsie, wiping away her tears. 
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" but I would rather give it a name that tells of her 
joy and rest, rather than our tears \ they are all ours, 
hcr's are for ever past ! " 

" You might think of it as Bethel, Elsie," said George, 
" for death has been but a gate of heaven to her, and 
to your kindred here ! " 



. >" 




CHAPTER XXL 

CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. 

" Though some good thingfs of lower woith 
Mj heart is called on to resign, 
Of all the gifts in heaven and earth, 
The greatest and the best is mine." 

BOUT four years have passed away (rather 
less than more) since we left Alice Wayland 
in her pleasant comer, looking forward to 
her first communion. We find her there yet by the 
deep bay window that opens towards old Sachusung. 
Its signal L'ghts are not blazing now as of old, for 
the Asterisks are not all there. They have met but 
once as an unbroken circle in all those years, and then 
it was in Stanbury churchyard. Alice could never 
forget an hour she spent there one bright May morning 
alone with Sidney, as they waited for a funeral pro- 
cession from "Wildercliffe. The soft warble of blue 
birds filled the air, and the old apple trees that leaned 
over the wall were bright and young again with their 
snowy blossoms. 
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"You liave never seen ^Mrs. "Wilder, Alice 1" said her 
brother, bre&king in upon tife silence. 

« No." 

" Edith spoke of it to me last night. You can see 
her now if you wish. She looks as though she were 
only in a pleasant sleep." 

" I should want her to speak, Sidney. I would 
rather wait till we can." 

The autumn leaves were now drifting over Mrs. 
Wilder's grave, and the old home on the Cliff has 
passed into the hands of strangers ; but just before its 
doors were closed upon the broken family circle there, 
a few friends gathered one morning to witness a mar- 
riage covenant between Edith Wilder and Mr. Ash- 
bume. They had all gone now. . Mr. Wilder, a lonely, 
silent man, was waiting about, sometimes in a city 
hotel, and sometimes at Gordon's Craig, till Edith 
should come home from her long wedding trip, and 
settle down as a pastor's wife in Stanbury parsonage, 
where he had consented to take up his abode. Kot 
contentedly by any means, though his ambition waa 
very much broken ; but still without a word of protest 
against the strange providence that had brought him 
into close connection with a profession he once so 
heartUy despised. 

But to come again to Alice's comer, for sooner or 
later we shall hear of or see all our old friends there. 
She sat by her window one bright October morning. 
The book she had been reading lay opened before 
her, but her eyes were wandering as well as her 
thoughts. 

"I never saw the woods so gay as they are this 
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year. Look up, Madge," she said, "the mountain 
wears * Joseph's coat of many colours.' And it fairly 
dazzles me to look up through this maple over the 
window ! " 

"Yes, it does. Its reflection brightened the room 
yesterday, in spite of the clouds over the sun. I 
wonder," said Madge, with wifely anxiety, "if Clement 
can come up to^yl Poor fellow, he's so tied ! That's 
the worst of being a doctor's wife \ tnere's no calculating 
on a visit I " 

Madge's foreign correspondence had died a natural 
death but a few months before, and she was> home 
again for the first time since her marriage, very happy 
to be with old friends, but beginning and ending every 
hour with something that told that her heart was in its 
new nest after all. 

" I think Mrs. Mason's 'count's 'bout closed up here," 
said Patty, bustling in to set the room to rights after 
she had left it. "Here's them handkechers she was 
going to hem for Mr. Sidney all so fast, ain't *had a 
stitch set into *em yet ! " - • 

" She was all sewed out^ before she was married you 
know, Patty ; besides that, we have too much talking 
to do now to do much with needles." 

" That's you. Miss Alice ! Your charity must have 
come in the piece; mine always was a. scant pattern 1" 

" But your robe is always large enough to hide the 
Waylands from outsiders, Patty I " 

" That's what I want to do now anyway," said that 
worthy, tucking away books and papers vigorously, and 
making a great stir with the shovel, tongs, and hearth- 
brush, " If Doctor [Mason should come, Fd like him to 
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think we've lived right on if his wife Tias gone and left 
us. These men are so set up 'bout what's 'specially 
their'n ! " 

'^ Aren't you ever going to forgive Madge for getting 
married, Patty 1" 

" Oh yes ; it's the way of the world, Miss Alice, but 
it ain't my way. There, now ! " she said, as Alice 
burst into a merry laugh over her last speech, '' Fve 
said a conceited thing myself to prove I'm as bad as 
any other poor sinner \ but my sin isn't leaving you, 
poor dear ! But the Lord will make up everything to 
you ! " 

''He has," said Alice, with a peaceful smile that 
went farther than the words. " Tm very happy and 
fully occupied. Here is father with a letter ! For me t 
Ah, this is from Elsie ; I've waited so long." 

M , October 16, 1869. 

Dear Auoe, — ^As I write these words, it is a comfort 
to underscore them to deepen their meaning \ but when 
it is done it is not enough. I must say it again, dear 
Alice^ how much I love you ! I find myself constantly 
saving up things to say to you, just as I used to at 
home ; and then I think of the long weary miles that 
stretch between you and this Western home of mine. 
I am very happy — ^how could I be otherwise? But 
I often think, in these busy hours, of those so far away, 
and the old life I can never live again. So 

• 

" Even our joys taste of earth's bitter root." 

It is almost six months since we were settled in our 
new quarters. Dozens of times I have planned to 
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write you, but have been so busy getting unpacked 
and settled and acquainted, and trying to satisfy the 
people and be a good wife to George, and a housekeeper 
like his mother, and a model Sunday-school teacher, 
and keep up a family correspondence with all the 
wandering race of Gordons, all at one and the same 
time. And I fail in all points, and George often com- 
plains that I . wear my thinking cap in unsuitable 
places. Do you wonder at it 1 But all the time I've 
looked forward to commencing our correspondence as a 
great pleasure in reserve. Tm snatching the time for 
it now, with a score of pastoral visits staring me in the 
face. Forgive me, dear Alice, though I cannot pro- 
mise to do much better in future. life is so crowded 
here with duties. Til whisper something in your ear 
that may possibly make up for alL George hints at a 
short trip to the East, and of course I shall go with 
him. But for fear we should fail in this much longed 
for visit let me tell you (for I know you want to hear) 
something of my life here. 

You will want to know about our field of labour. 
When I first came here and was introduced among the 
people, I felt as one does who is suddenly brought into 
a crowd, no one individual impressed me ; but now, as 
I have looked longer, they begin to stand out from each 
other as families and separate sotds, and I think, what 
shall OUT influence be on this one, and how can such 
another be led to better things 1 My insufficiency op- 
presses me so much at times, and I need the gentle 
admonition I am sure to get : "Don't let us ever fall 
into the way of thinking this work is to be done in 
any strength of oura. We are only instruments the 
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Master has taken ud and honnuTR bv nsins/' That 
does for one day, perhaps ; but the burden is taken up 
again and again, as though I did not know my Burden 
Bearer. Am I not Elsie Gordon yet ? But this is not 
all the time, dear Alice. Only when I look at my- 
self. 

I have a dear little class of Grerman boys in the 
mission school connected with our Church, and though 
they can speak English themselves after a fashion, yet 
the parents, I find, have to be addressed, in almost 
every instance, in their own language. Little did I 
think, in those days of study and travel, of -the place 
and work for which they were fitting me. 

Speaking of preparation, makes me think of Mr. 
Collins. It is astonishing to see how perfectly he fits 
in here in this great Western Church. The people 
like his off-hand, straight-forward ways, and he is as 
busy and happy already as the days are long. He wiU 
be a wonderful assistance to George \ is a walking 
directory for him already in everything pertaining to 
the Church. 

George has obtained a pleasant suite of rooms for 
them near the mission school Harry has a good start 
in business, and had been chosen superintendent of the 
Sunday-school before we came here, and shows just 
what you always thought he had, great executive 
ability. His voice, too, is of great use here. Mrs. 
Collins has not suffered as much from the change as it 
was feared she would. I think she will find her sphere 
among us, as we intend to have her teach sewing in 
our industrial school next winter, and she will likely 
have her hands full. 
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I hear from Gordon's Craig as often as you do, it is 
likely. Sybil is a good correspondent, though her 
time is much taken up by letters that have to go east 
instead of west. She writes to me twice a week 
regularly. Mother must be very lonely now, with 
Ernest so far away, and father on one of his " flights." 
Dear father, he is as young as Aubrey now, and has 
crowded life as full of earthly happiness as any person 
I ever saw. Still, I cannot but feel anxious about him. 
The last we heard he was on his way to Chihuahua, to 
look down into a wonderful gorge in the mountains ; and 
travellers have to start at three o'clock in the morning 
and climb a narrow path along the face of a precipice 
till noon, in order to reach a spot wide enough to stop 
in for a rest and lunch. We shall have some glowing 
accounts when he comes home. I often think, when I 
look at him, what a warm-hearted Christian he would 
make. How many prayers for him have been registered 
above ! I cannot but hope, when I see him reading 
his Bible so earnestly as he does since dear iNurse 
Cameron died, that the Holy Spirit has indeed touched 
his heart. I must not doubt, since even I could be 
taught the precious knowledge that is unto eternal 
life! 

Tuesday Morning, — I must add another sheet to this 
long letter, to tell you that Edith and her husband are 
with us. We don't mean to put the question to vote 
about which of us is happiest in this meeting, for I do 
not think it could ever be decided. She takes naturally 
to her new duties, I see. You should have seen her 
in the Infant-school one Sunday ! The teacher was 
absent, and she was called in, and carried the little 
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people away with delight over her hymns and Bible 
stories. But I must tell you what we all did after 
that. Mr. Collins has started a street meeting, on Sun- 
day afternoons, in his neighbourhood, and we have 
planned every week since to go over ajid see how the 
old patriarch manages it, but we never got off till Mr. 
Ashbume came to stir us up. Harry has been so 
anxious over his father's antiquated notions about 
music, that George felt it might be wdil to look after 
him a little. I was not surprised, therefore, when we 
joined the crowd, to see him with an old copy of Watts's 
Hymns (such things are all quite new to me, of course, 
but Tm told it is almost antediluvian), and giving out 
a hymn. It was so sweet, and he read it with such 
pathos, that I love to copy it for you as one of my 
favourites. It gives me a thrill whenever I hear it, for 
it was sung by dear mother Wilder*s dying bed. I can 
almost see her white hand now, lifted at the third 
verse with a smile of joy that was like light through 
the cloud that hides the heavenly city from us. 

'^ Not aU the blood of beasts 

On Jewish altars slain 
Can give the guilty conscience peace, 

Or wash away the stain ! 

'^ But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 

Takes all our gxiilt away, 
A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they. 

" My faith woidd lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 
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« My soul looks back to see 

The burdens Thou didst bear, 
"When hanging on th' accursed tree, 
And knows her guilt was there. 

" Believing, we rejoice 

To see the curse remoye ; 
We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 

And sing redeeming love." 

Mr. Collins started this to an old tune that nobody 
seemed to know, for he carried it through the first 
verse alone, and was going peacefully on, when a young 
man struck in with a chorus (quite moderately sung for 
the style) : 

" I'm glad salvation's free ! 

I'm glad salvation's free ! 
Salvation's free for you and me ; 

I'm glad salvation's free !" 

That took the crowd by storm. " That was rather a 
happy compromise," said Mr. Ashburne, with that odd 
twinkle in his eye that shows that reverence and fun 
are having a struggle inside. A gaunt-looking man 
stood near us, with his hands in his pockets, and his 
hat tipped back on his head (a boatmaD, I presume). 
I saw he was much affected as Mr. Collins went on 
again with his solo 

" That's old loway " (Iowa), he said to a neighbour ; 
" they used to sing it to hum in old Middletown 
school-house, when they had meetings there. Them 
words, too!" We heard afterward that he followed 
Mr. Collins home to ask him "to sing again as his old 
father used to," So a "wandering child of the covenant 

p 
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(for such he proved to be) hafl been allured, we hope, 
to better companionship than he has known for years. 
He promised, before he left, to read his Bible and come 
to our mission prayer-meeting to-night. I tell you this, 
to show you how our days go on. I often think how 
delighted Myra would be in such work, and hope now 
that her school-days are so nearly over to have her 
here for a long visit, every year, to enjoy it with us. 
Edith says, " Tell dear Alice, with my love, that I hope 
to settle down from this butterfly life very soon." She 
has taken a long visit from you into her winter calcu- 
lations. I won't be Bnvious, but I *do wish that 
Stanbury was not so far, far away. Won't it be strange 
to see Father Wilder living in a country parsonage % 
Mr. Ashbume doesn't seem the least disturbed by the 
prospect. I suppose a better man could not be found 
to deal with those iron prejudices of his, 

George hopes soon to find time to write you a long 
letter, but sends love with mine. Let me hear from 
you often, dear friend, for though I am too far away 
now to watch your window, your letters will be 
like those old signal lights to Elsie Wildeb. 

The visit Elsie spoke of followed close upon the 
letter, for she and her husband came home with the 
Ashbumes, and attended the good old-fashioned house- 
warming at Stanbury Parsonage. But pleasant as that 
was to look back upon, they had a brighter memory to 
talk over when far away from old friends. It was an 
evening with the Asterisks at Dr. Wayland's. They 
were all there. Even Madge left her new cares (for 
Dr. Mason was tired, as doctors are), and came up 
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from the city that the dear old circle might be un- 
broken. 

A fire was blazing on the hearth as usual, freshly 
stirred and put in working order by the doctor as he 
left them to make a call in the village. 

" We shall have that fore-stick burned through by 
the time you come back, father," said Alice, " and be 
ready for another grand collapse and up-building." 

^'I am not so sure about that, daughter. I shall 
make short work with my call, and be back again to 
enjoy this company with you. By the by, if you 
young philosophers have any of the world's abstruse 
questions to settle, you had better get through with 
them while I am gone, for I shall want you to sing for 
me to-night as you used to in the * days of auld lang 

in' 

syne. 

"You are behind the age, doctor," said Aubrey. 
" The Asterisks have availed themselves of their privi- 
lege to do what they please under their non-committal 
name, and have dropped philosophy. The tendency 
now is to matrimony, and just half of them have gone 
over, and another is getting ready," giving a mischievous 
glance over to the comer where Sybil sat talking with 
Alice, in apparent unconsciousness of her brother's 
speech. 

" Will the secretary attend 1" 

« Sir 1 " 

" What was the last record of the Asterisks?" 

"An extract I clipped from the Sianbury News, 
under the head of Marriages." 

" What degeneracy ! And what was the last subject 
of discussion 1 " 
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" My book is not here, and it is so long ago I cannot 
remember." 

" I recollect the general drift of it, though I have 
forgotten the question upon which it hung," said 
Edith. " We were talking about integrity of character, 
and had quite a battle over an idea (it was Aubrey's, I 
think) that religion was not at its foundation." 

" I beg your pardon. Madam Edith ; I could not 
have taken that position, for I have always held the 
contrary opinion." 

" Perhaps it was for argument's sake, Aubrey," said 
Sybil ; "you are always balancing us with negatives." 

" Not on such points. I always thought that love to 
God was the mainspring of a perfect character." 

" It was I who disputed it," said Elsie, gravely. " I 
hope my vain and foolish words will only be remem- 
bered as warnings. All that was before that night 
when a storm blew down the house I built upon the 
sand." 

" The Asterisks were to meet here that night," said 
George, turning to Alice, "and yet you and Madge 
were left to watch alone ! " 

There were footsteps and voices at the gate, and 
Sidney went out to reconnoitre. 

" Is it in order, Mr. Chairman," he said, looking in 
through the half -opened door a moment after, "to 
admit new members at this late hour 1" 

" We might send out a committee to decide about 
the matter." 

"A committee of one, and self-appointed at that, 
has abeady gone out," said Sidney, pointing to Madge's 
7acant chair, while the laugh went round at her ex- 
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pense. " You had better go out too, Edith, and bring 
in one of those individuals, three spoils that company 
in the haU !" 

Mr. Ashbume (till then absent) and Doctor Mason 
were ushered in, but had scarcely time to get through 
with welcomes and explanations, when another voice 
drew Sidney's attention to the door. 

" What a clatter ! Why, Patty, isn't this mixing 
things rather 1 What on earth is thisl" She was 
brushing by him with her wonted energy, loaded with 
enough tinware for a coat of mail. 

" Seems to me — " but Patty shrank back abashed, 
by a sight of Mr. Ashbume. " Excuse me, sir," she 
said, hastily dropping an old-fashioned curtsey, as she 
tried to beat a retreat, " I did not think of you being 
here. I was only going to give 'em a nudge 'bout Mis' 
Gordon." 

" Come in ! come in ! l^ever mind me," he said, 
with quite a successful attempt at a sober face. " Let 
me help you with one of these lanterns." 

"What was that about mother?" said Elsie, coming 
forward with an anxious face. 

" Look out of the window if you want to know ! " 
They all turned to see. 

" There, Mis* Gordon's light has been burnin* nobody 
knows how long, askin' and askin' and she so flustrated 
about one being in one place and another in another, 
and she first lit up one lamp, now she's got out anotlier 
a-top of it, just like it was that night the bridge broke 
down with some of our folks four years ago, don't you 
remember. Miss Alice. I looked out the west door 
just now and, thinks I, this'll never do !" 
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" How well it was you told us, Patty !" 
•• I guess it's well I do a great iiiany things, Mis* 
Mason. Here ! That's the light for the -attic window, 
and here's what b'longs down here, and here's the 
what d'ye call 'ems for both on 'em," sorting them 
right and left with a clatter that drew great attention 
to her dexterity, 

" But, Patty," said Alice, when there was silence 
enough to slip in a word edgewise, "one of those 
lanterns will do to-night ! We never use two except 
in times of great distress." 
" But Mis' Gordon 1 " 

" She will be as well satisfied with one as we are." 
" Give the signal^ Aubrey ! We are all here, and aD 
safe to-night !" 



THE END. 
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Robert and Harold; or. The Young Marooners. A 

Tale of Adventure on the Coast of Florida, By F. R GooLDlHa. 
With Six Tinted Plates. Post 8vo, cloth exb* Price ia. 6d. 

Home Amid the Snow; or. Warm Hearts in Coid 

Begions. By Caftaut CHARtES Ede, R.N. With Tinted Fmn- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Twenty-eight Engravings. Foolscap 
8to, doth. Price 2b. 



jpht j^. 'M- ©• 'M.- jgSerfts. 

RICHUY ILLUSTRATED *N0 ELEGANTLV BOUND. 



At Flue Shillinga each. Crown 8uo. 
Pride and Ma Prisoners. With Forty EngT«ving». 
The Triumph Over wirHtm with Twenty-nght GngnTiog*. 
Besoued from Egypt. With Twanty-oeveQ Engravingi. 
The Shepherd of Bethlehem. With Forty EngrftTiagi. 
Bxlles in Ba-bylon. With Thirty-four EngMvings. 
Hebrew Heroes. With Thirty Engnvines. 



At Four Shillinga and Sixpence each. 

Crowa SvOf gilt tdgei. 

Precepts in Praotioe. Stories niiutntiiig the Proverbi. With 

Forty Engravings. 
The Totmff Pilsrim. A Tale QluBtnttiiig ths Pilgrim's Prognsa. 
Wth Twenty^WTTO EngrBvingB. 



MNS, LONDON 



W^ M- M- ©• M.- ^ttiess. 

RrCHUY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
Pott Sua. 
On the Way ; or, Places Pamed by Klgrinm. DlmtrateA 
The Oity of Nooroas, and ita FamouB Fbyslolan. 
The Lady of Provence ; or, HumbUd and Healed. 
Oyril Ashley. A Tale. 
Olaudla. A Tale. 

House Beautiful ; or. The Bible Mnaedm Opened. Illuitntsd. 
The Bobbers' Oave. Illustrated. Gilt edgea, iliuininated lids. 
Idols in the Heart. A Tale, ninalrated. 
The Spanish Oavelier : A Story of Seville. 'With Eight En- 

gravings. Cloth extra. 
The Oiant-KlUer. With iUoniiiiated ride. Forty Fngravingi. 

Crown 8vo. 



mi't M-- M- @>- M.- J^ei-its. 

RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLV BOUND. 



At Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Poll Svo. 
Fairy Frlsket ; or, Feeps at Insect Life. With Dpw&rdB of Fifty 

EogniTiiigs. Cloth eitrk. 
Fair; Kno'W-&-Bit; or, A Nntshell of EDowle<Ig(i. With 

Colourad Frontdapiece and Vignette, and upwards of FoTtf En- 

giaTings. Cloth extra. 
Old Friends with New Faoes. PlaUa. Gilt adges, illom- 

inated ride. 
Story of a Needle. Qlnatrated. Gilt edges, iUoimiiated ddo 
My Neighbour's Shoes, niostrated. GUt edges, illumbated 

1 Insect Life. Qlustrated. 



Iptitt M. M- ®- ^- JSratB. 

HICHLT ILLUSTHATEC ANS E!.EG'>JTLY SOUND 



At Three Shillinga each. 
Poll Sua. 

Bambles of a Bat. niuBtreted. Gilt tdgm. 

The Mine ; or, Dorknew wad Light Gilt edgn, illimiinsted Me. 
The Silver Oasket ; or, Loyb not the World. lUiutcatHi 
War and PeaOS. A Tale of the Ketre&t from Cabul. lUuatrated. 

The Holiday Ohaplet. ninatratad. 

The Sunday Ohaplet. niuatrmtad. 

The Roby Family, niuatrated. Gat edgea. 

Flora ; or, Self-Deception. lUngtrated. Gilt sdgsi. 

Wbisperins Unseen. EluBtratcd. 

Miracles of Heavenly Love in Dally Lifa lUmtratsd. 

TheOrownof Suooess; or,foarHe>d>toFDnuih. Ill(utr>t«d 

Parliament In the Playroom. Uliutnted. Gilt edgu. 



ffihe M- 'M. <©■ &■ ^trita. 

>N0 ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At One Shilling and Sixpence each. Royal ISmo. 

"Wiogs and Stings. Willi Golonred Frontisfdece and Vignette^ 

and Sixteen Engravings. 

Stories from the History of the Jews. With Coloorsd 

Frontigpiece uid Vignette, and Thirty Engiavinga. 



At One Shilling each. Royal ISmo. 

Upwards and Downwards, and Other Storiea. With Col- 
oured Frontinpieoe and Vignette, and Four IllnstratiaTU. 

The plive-Branch, and Otlier Storiea. With Colonrod Fnm- 
tiBineee and Vignette, and Sixteen Dluatration*. 

A Friend in Need, and Other Storiei. With Colonred Fn>n- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Seven Illuetratiana. 

Good for Evil, and Other Stories. With Colonred Front%iiec« 
and Vignette, and Seven Blnatrsitiona. 

The Hymn my Mother Taught mejknd Other Stories. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Tventj-four Engravings. 

Edith and her Ayah, and Other Stories. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Sixteen Engravings. 

Try AgalTi, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Seventeen Engravings. 



Stories toith a purpose. 



Parents and Children: Stories for the Home Circle. 

From the French of Madame Db Witt. With Coloured Fiontti- 
piece and Vignstte, and Tbirty-five DlustratioiiB by Altbsd di 
NEnTILLB. Koyal ISmo, cl6th extra. Price 2». 

Snowdrop ; or. The Adventures of a White Rabbit 

With Coloured FrontJapiece and Vipette, and Twenty IlluBtra- 
tioTu. Soyol ISma, cloth extra. Fnce 2a. 

Which is my Likeness? or. Seeing Ourselues as we See 

Others, By Conms K*™. With 3ii Colonred PUtes. Port Bto, 
eluth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Story of a Happy Little Qirl. With Coloured 



Isabels Secret; or, A Sister's Looe. By the Author of 

" The Story of a HappvLittle GirL " With Coloured FrontJamece 
and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Poet Sto, gilt edges. Price 



The Story of a Birthday Present. A Simple Tale for 

Little Boys and Girls. By M, C. Bosire. With Colonred Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Post Sto, gilt edge& 
Price 3a. 



OF EXAMPLE AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 



ioa 
3s. 6d. - - - 

School-Boy Heroes .■ The Story of Maurice Gray and 

Carl AfCer. By tlie late Rev, J. W. AleIaHDbB, D.D. With 

Coloured FroDtiapieoe and Vignette, and Six Tinted FUtes. Sxtia 
foolscap, gilt edges. Price 3s. dd. 

Success in Life: Wfiat it is, and fiow Attained. A 

Book tor Youi^ Men. With Coloored Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Six TintM Flatea. £itr» foolscap Svo, doth, gUt edges. 
Price 3a. 6d. 

"Abooe Rubies; " or, Memoriaia of Christian Gentle- 

women. By Miss C. L. Beiqhiwbll. Post Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges. Price Za. 6d. 

The Early Choice. A Booli for Daughters. By the 

Uto Kev. W. K. TwiEDiE, D.D. With Sii Steel PUtes. Port 
Bto, gilt edges. Price 3a. 6d. 

The Daughter at School. By the Rec. John Todd, 

D,D., Anthor of "The Student's Gnide," ftc With Colonred 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tictod Plates. Post Sto, cloQi 
Bit™, gilt edges, ftice 3b. 6d. 

Youthful Diligence and Future Greatness. By the 

late Rev. WT K. TwkbDIE, D.D. With Coloured Frontiapiece 
and Vignette, and Six Tinted Flatea. Extra foolscap, 8to, doth, 
gilt edges. Price 3b. 6d. 

Memorials of Early Genius, and Remarkable Records 

of its Acbievements. By the Author o£ "SuccesB in Life." With 
Eight Tinted Plates. Post Svo, cloth extra, gUt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

Self-Taught Men. A Series of Biographies for the 

Youn^. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette. Extra fools- 
cap, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 



Xllnettaitli ;Soak« Ot Sdtnct anli ^iotatg. 



The Land of the Nile : An Historical and Descriptiue 

Account of (he Antiqnitietf of EgTpt. With Anecdotes of Travel, 
■ud QlimpM of Egrptian lifs. B7 W. H. Davxmfobt Atukb, 
With One Hundnd Engntvingg. Foat Sto, doth. Pdoa St. 61L 

The Buried Cities of Campania ; or, Pompeii and Her- 

cdlaanun: Thar History, thsir DcatnictioD, and their Remalni. 
By W. H, Datshport Adamb. With Fifty-soven EngraTing» 
and a Plan of Fompea Post gvo, cloth. Price &. 6d. 

The Queen of the Adriatic ; or, Venice Past and Prea- 

ent. By W. H. Davibfoht Adahb. With Thirty-ona Bngntv- 
ingt. Post Sto, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

Temples, Tombs, and Monuments of Ancient Greece 

and Bome. A Description and a Hiatory of the nioat Bamaitabb 
Memoriali of Classical Architecture. By W. H. DATBmaBT 
AsAHS. '^th One Hundred Illnsbati<»u. Post 8to, ckith. 
Price Sh.6d. 

Enterprise Beyond the Seas ; or, The Planting of our 

Colanies. By J. H. Fm. Wit^ Seven lUustntions. Post Sto, 
cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Merchant Enterprise; or. Commerce and its History 

from the Earliest Times, fiyj. H-Fira. With Six DlnitrationL 
Post gvo, cOotJi. Price 2l. 6d. 

Triumphs of Inoention and Discovery. By J. H. 

Fira. New Edition. With Seven Engranngs. Post Sto, doth. 
Price 2a 6d. 



lUnetniieb iffiook* of Scitrut nvib Kwtora. 



Lighthousea and Lightships: A Descriptive and His- 

torical Account of their Mode of Construddon and Organizatioa. 
By W. H. DATEHroET Adavb. With Seventy ninstr^iona from 
PhotogTaphB and other Sourcea. Post Sro, cloth. Price 2b. 6d. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoea : Their History, Pheno- 

msna, and Probable Causes. By MuHOO Foktoii, F.R.3.E. 
With Forty-sii Engr»rings. Port Bto, cloth. Price 2b. 6d, 

Life in the Primeval World. Founded on Meunier's 

"Les Animam d'AutrefoiB." By W. H, DlTKHPORT Adaiw. 
WilJi Eighty-nine EngTarings. Post Btd, cloth. Pries 3s. 6d 

Earth and its Treasures: A Description of the Metaliio 

and Mineral Wealth of Nature. By Aktbub ilisam, AutJior of 



Wonders of the Plant World; or, Curiosities of i/ege- 

table Llf& With Eighty EngraTingi. Fcq>. Sto, cloth. Price 2i. 



Joolts for tkt "^oung. 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 



Things in the Forest By Mary and Elizabetft Kirby. 

With Coloured Froutiepiece and Vigdette, and Fifty Illiistratioa*. 
Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price U. 6d. 

The Children on the Plains. A Story of Traoei and 

Adventure in the Great FrurieB of North America. By tha 
Anthotof "TheBabea in thaBaafcet." With Coloured Frootis- 
triece and ViEnette, and Sixteen niustrations. Koyal ISino, cloth. 
E^la. 6d. 

Truth is Always Best; or, "A Fault Confessed la 

Half Kedreseed." By Mart and ElizabeTb Eibbt. With Col- 
onred IVontiBpiece and Vignette, and Seventeen Illiwtratiani. 
Boyal ISmo, cloth. Price la. 6d. 

The Story of Reuben Inch ; or. The Power of Per- 

■everaiice. By the Author of " Copsle; Annals," "Village Mia- 



Lessona on the Life of Christ for the Little Ones at 

Home. By the Author of "Hymi ' ■■ - . . _ .. 
With Coloured Frontjaplece and Vij 
Boyal 18mo, doth. Price U. 6d. 



f^ 



